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ADVERTISING 


Advertising: Luxury or investment? Hormel explains to employes. 


See page 46. 


TRAINING SALESMEN 


Hotpoint qualifies 20,000 salesmen for competitive days ahead. 


See page 37. 


SALES FORECASTING 


First steps in fact-gathering to estimate future business. 


See page 167. 
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SHE shapes the character 


Man and woman are in partnership 
— each with an essentially different 
role to play in preparing an oncom- 
ing generation for the business of 
living. 

Woman’s role necessarily centers 
in the home and exerts its influence 
most profoundly during the forma- 
tive years of early childhood. There- 


fore, she naturally turns for inspira- 


tion to a magazine which serves her 


HE shapes the mind 


specialized interests in homemak- 
ing and family life. 


McCall’s Guides 
Women’s Thinking 
Informed by continuous research in 
the homes of readers, McCall’s edi- 
tors have a particularly keen insight 
into the needs and responsibilities 
of women. They interpret this un- 
derstanding in terms of a genuine 


contribution to daily living and 


Painted for McCall’s by Alexander Brook 


thinking. That is why McCall’s is 

preferred reading with the women 

in more than 3,500,000 homes. 
McCall’s is a magazine women 


really live by — and for that reason, 


a potent medium for moving ideas 


into women’s minds. 


M (Me; 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 


yomen 


eason, 


“TASTES” BOOKS - 


— BOOKS’ wrote Bacon, “‘are to be tasted; others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 


and digested.” 


But our Helen Bower goes a little farther than 
Mr. Bacon suggested. Her job here at the Free Press 
is to “taste’’ ’em, “chew” ’em, “‘swallow’’ ’em, and 
then write about the result. Which implies that Miss 
Bower is our Literary Critic. 

The title, however, we think is a misnomer. While 
it is true that some books should be criticized, in the 
strict sense of the word, it’s a far bigger and more 
important task to interpret them without bias ahead 
of the reader’s approving or abhorring eye. 


gs 


= ~ *HELEN BOWER 


‘ Literary Critic 


Now, whether it be an evaluation of the chuckles 
in a “Thurber Carnival’, or an approach to the awe- 
some mathematics and potentialities of the ‘Smyth 
Atom Bomb Report’, Miss Bower deals with them 
deftly. Her manner and method of criticism com- 
mands widespread approval and respect because of 
her scholarly, human and helpful approach to the 


printed pages of our current books. 


Her column each Sunday is eagerly read with 
exceptional interest by that ever-growing multitude 
of Detroit book lovers, who regularly scan the pages 
of The Detroit Free Press. 


Che Detroit Free Press 
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HOW ORIGINATES AT KNX. 
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Who changes air waves to heat waves 
at the drop of a down-beat? Who makes 
radios glow like Franklin stoves? The 
Andrews Sisters, of course . . . those fair- 
and-warmer weavers of blue-hot syncopa- 
tion and moonlight moods .. . the girls who 
make the nation rock with foot-warming 
rhythm when they swing a song from coast- 
to-coast for the Nash-Kelvinator Corpora- 


tions. And it all starts at KNX. 


For KNX—CBS-in-Hollywood—is where 
hot-to-handle production tasks get cool- 
headed treatment by a skilled technical 
staff. And you've never seen radioactivity 


that equals the before-the-mike merriment 


of the Andrews Sisters. But every note—be 


it sizzling or sweet—gets deft delivery from 
KNX technicians. 


KNX stages local programs with equal care, 
equal effectiveness. To prove the point, 
take The Three Bees, a spelling quiz con- 
ducted by word-wise Wes Battersea for the 
King Jewelry Company. It's 30 minutes of 
fun and information, prizes and surprises, 
with enough pulling power to keep Batter- 
sea buried in an avalanche of vocabulary 
lists from spellbound listeners. And like 
every local KNX program, The Three Bees 
is beamed to Southern California with the 
same network touch and quality that car- 
ries The Andrews Sisters Show across the 
nation. 


KNX’s talent for building local shows that 
give precision-planned results is available 
to you. Give us—or Radio Sales—a call. 


Palace Hotel, San Francisco5 ¢ Columbia Square, Los Angeles 28 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcusting Division of CBS 


-. COLUMBIA OWNED 


Columbia’s Station for All Southern California 


They’re Off—Again! 

Before the war, about this time every year, you couldn't 
go to a newsreel without seeing pictures of the All- 
American National and International Soap Box Derby. 
To kids all over the world it was the equivalent of the 
Kentucky Derby, the Indianapolis Speedway classic and 
the gathering of fillies at England’s Churchill Downs— 
all rolled in one. For years, thousands of kids—11 to 15 

-went to bed with visions of hand-made, motorless 
jaloppies spinning through their brains. Discarded wagon 
wheels, friction motors from Erector sets, ingenuity, paint 
and neighborhood cooperation, from Maine to Oregon, 
went into local assembly lines. 


A lot of Boy Scout hearts were cheered this year when 
Chevrolet Motors, which has always sponsored the event, 
announced that the competition is on again. This will be 
the first time since 1941 that Chevrolet has thought it 
advisable to take the lads away from paper drives, Bond 
rallies, and war consciousness. It will also be the ninth 
running of its Derby. 


Recently the Finals Committee foregathered in Detroit 
to make plans. The Committee was principally concerned 
with the rehabilitation of Derby Downs at Akron, the scene 
of past conflicts for the soap box set. Derby Downs as you 
might well imagine, had fallen into pitiful decadence dur- 
ing its years of enforced idleness. So the members of the 
committee wisely decided that work on the complete recon- 
ditioning of the 1,000-foot strip of concrete track be started 
immediately. Also the grandstands, judges’ bridge at the 
finish line, starting and timing equipment, public address 
system, press and radio galleries, and parking facilities were 
to be given the works. 


By the way, if you live on an incline, we strongly advise 
that you lay in a supply of ear-stops. The nights will be 
hideous with the sound of racing wheels from now on, 
when the neighborhood boys run their trial heats. 


Bank Run 


The doormen at The Bank For Savings in New York 
City are wearing a look of quiet, desperate disbelief these 
days. It began, for them, when the bank was besieged with 
hundreds of bobby-sockers last spring. They tramped in— 
armed with bubble gum and covered, to a woman, in rain- 
coats with ‘Van’ emblazoned across their backs. They were 
there to see an art exhibit—which was causing Wall Street 
bankers to wear a look for the moment, like the doormen 
—by the students of Washington Irving High School. Such 
thing was unheard-of in banking circles. Over tellers’ cages 
hung water colors of State Street piers, above the manager’s 
desk was poised a cerise flamingo standing on one foot. 
Before the exhibit wore itself out some 3,000 teen-agers had 
es through the place. Everybody, including the offcers 
loved it. The doormen weren't so sure. 
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Nevertheless, the thing was such a success it gave the 
bank an idea. For years people had been regarding banks 
like policemen—they were necessary, they were highly 
respectable, but they were as unapproachable as Greta Gar- 
bo. The Bank for Savings decided to “include themselves 
out’’ of such a category. It was a bank for the people-- why 
not act like people? Why not get to be friends with ¢ ‘Pos- 
itors and would-be depositors by making life easier, more 
pleasant, more fun? 


With these aims uppermost they opened, in July, an 
exhibit called “Rooms With a Forward View’’—in full 
view of the cashiers and all comers. The exhibition, planned 
in conjunction with James McCreery & Co., was designed 
to show New Yorkers what could be done with a tired 
apartment in a brownstone front. It was, furthermore, 
planned for slim pocketbooks and built around war-avail- 
able supplies. Included was a living room (which could 
triple-in-brass for a bedroom and dinette), a bedroom and 
a dining room. From the outside the bank looked as if 
it were having a run. These smart, fresh rooms were pulling 
people in like a free offer. Young marrieds eyed them, 
went up to McCreery and ordered a whole room at a time. 


When the last visitor—many of whom opened an account 
on the spot—had been clocked the attendance stood at 
10,000. 


All of which led the bank to go on with its ventures. 
On current exhibition is another stampede provoker— 
“Make It Yourself.” This time the bank revived the old- 
time sewing bee. The Singer Sewing Machine Co., got its 
shoulder to the wheel, set up a model sewing room which 
shows all the implements for good sewing, and provided 
lady demonstrators to pass on the finer nuances of things 
to the ladies. 


Scheduled for next spring—another art exhibit. In. time 
the bank thinks that even the doormen will get to like 
the idea. 


Wiggling Wealth 


Do you like worms? No? Well, we confess that up until 
recently neither did we experience any deep and stirring 
love for the little invertebrates that live—sans lease—in our 
garden. 


Today do you think we would step on a worm? Not us. 
Should Willie Worm cross our path we stop short, salaam, 
bestow a blessing on the end we hope is his head and 
reverently tip-toe around him. 


. that’s where The Bank For Savings has it’s 


In STITCHES . . 


lady-customers, All these “pretties” were made from »!d scrap 
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MILL & FACTORYcan tell you! It is surveying industry, market by 
market. Ask for your copy of the surveys now ready for these 
industrial trading areas: 


BUFFALO 
(Erie and Niagara Counties) 

DETROIT 
(Wayne and Oakland Counties) 
INDIANAPOLIS (Marion County) 
ALLENTOWN-BETHLEHEM 

(Lehigh and Northampton 

Counties) 
PITTSBURGH (Allegheny County) 
HARTFORD (Hartford County) 
YORK, PA. (York County) 
BRIDGEPORT (Fairfield County) 
BALTIMORE (Baltimore County) 


SYRACUSE (Onondaga County) 

CLEVELAND (Cuyahoga County) 

ROCHESTER (Monroe County) 

ST. LOUIS (St. Louis County, Mo., 
St. Clair and Madison 
Counties, Ill.) 

AKRON (Summit County) 

CANTON (Stark County) 

TOLEDO (Lucas County) 

ERIE (Erie County) 

STATE OF COLORADO 

WORCESTER (Worcester County) 

LANCASTER (Lancaster County) 


Each survey tells you not only how many prospects you have in 
a particular area, but also how many are in each financial bracket 
-over $1,000,000, $750,000-$1,000,000, $500,000-$750,000, and 
soon. The survey gives you helpful data on the nature of industry 
in the area, and on its employing power —a dependable measure 
of buying power for your product. 


You can use these surveys in fixing geographical sales quotas. 
They will help you determine where you can concentrate sales 
effort most profitably. Industrial marketers are using the surveys 
in the establishing of sales territories. The surveys take the guess- 
work out of industrial market analysis, for plants too small (re- 
gardless of financial rating) to reward sales effort are eliminated, 
as also are warehouses, and other establishments with little or no 
buying power. 

A prominent market research executive, connected with a 
nationally known manufacturing firm selling to industry, writes: 


“this is one of the first times that | have seen a publica- 
tion do a research job where the facts obtained could 
really be used by an industrial company for its own indi- 
vidual purposes, and without the necessity of qualifying 


them or apologizing for them as coming from a biased 
source,” 


y's « 
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valuable surveys of your market 
in Leading Industrial Areas 


Exactly how many worthwhile prospects have you in the Detroit 


Cleveland, and other leading centers? 


industrial trading area — in Buffalo, Indianapolis, Bridgeport, 


MILL & FACTORY industrial trading area market studies are no 
mere paste-up of directory and published statistical data. They 
are based on the current, personal knowledge of industry pos- 
sessed by the staffs of the industrial distributors through whom 
MILL & FACTORY circulation is built and maintained. The 
1,350 salesmen employed by MILL & FACTORY distributors 
practically “live” in industry. They are the expert market 
analysts—aware of every personnel or company change in in- 
dustry literally before it takes place. Through them MILL & 
FACTORY advertisers reach the executives who can say “yes” 
and make it stick —in practically every worthwhile prospect for 
your product in industry. 

To test the accuracy of your own prospect lists, analyze what 
you have in York County, Pa., of which York is the county seat. 
If your figures agree with the following based on a MILL & 
FACTORY survey just completed, you are O.K. in York: 


No. of No. reached Copies 
Worthwhile by Mill& of Mill & 


; Plants Factory Factory 
Rated over $1,000,000 23 23 100% 47 
$750,000 to 1,000,000 11 11 100% 19 
500,000 to 750,000 7 7 100% 13 
200,000 to $500,000 10 10 100% 1 
75,000 to 200,000 17 17 100% 17 
Unrated Plants 24* 32 


Total 68 92 
*These are mainly the important unrated plants. 
** Tests show each copy of Mill & Factory is read by 5 
executives. 


139** 


To get your copy of the complete survey of York, Pa., and 
surveys of other industrial trading areas, write to: 


CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION — 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bidg., Cleveland 14; 
Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representatives, Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco 4; and Pershing Square Bldg., Los Angeles 13. 
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World's lergest 


cotton market .. 


World's largest 
hardwood lumber 
market . . .World’s 
largest mule 
market... America’s 
twentieth largest 
wholesale market... 
South’s largest 
producer of mixed 
feed . . . South's 
largest distributor of 
drugs and chemicals 
. « » Population over 
three millions . . 
Effective buying 
income one billion 
dollars ... U.S. 
twentieth largest 
wholesale market. 


THE STATION 


There are more than 
one thousand sawmills 
in the Memphis area 
supplying the world 
with famous Memphis 
hardwood. Memphis is 
the world's largest 
hardwood market... 
one of the world's 
largest wood-working 
centers, and has the 
world's largest 
flooring plant. It is 
world famous as a 
box, cooperage, and 
crate manufacturing 
center. 


Radio Station WMC 
is the pioneer radio 
station of the Mid- 
South ... The station 
that most people 
listen to most. 
Memphis "'wood- 
work" for you with a 
schedule placed over 


Radio Station WMC. 


WMC 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
5,000 W atts Day-Night 
NBC 

Owned and Operated 
by The 

Commercial Appeal 


WATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES—THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
WITH A BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


| 
| 
| 
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Worm’s Best Frienp . . . Bernice Warner thinks so highly of 
“crawlers,” she has a worm-farm! She raises them, gives them 
a Mother’s loving-kindness, sells them to farmers and horti- 
eulturists to rebuild soil. Kindly detour around worms after this, 


This sudden change in attitude toward the earthworm 
came about when we learned, quite by accident, that he’s 


| one of mankind’s most valuable friends. He’s so valuable 
| Miss Bernice Warner, Worthington, Ohio, has built a 
_ thriving business on a 3/4 acre of land with her earthworm 


breeding farm. Yes, for over six years, she’s actually been 


| selling her specially bred, rapidly-reproducing earthworms 


to gardening hobbyists, truck gardeners and professional 
horticulturists. Just this past January she shipped as many 


| as 76,000 earthworms to customers throughout the United 
| States and Canada. 


Miss Warner's enterprise seems destined for certain 


_ expansion as more and more people become aware of the 


life mission of the earthworm. Some now even go so far 


_ as to enthusiastically call him the gardener’s silent partner. 
| For the grower he rebuilds the worn-out soil, saves in 


fertilizer, water and labor. The little guy is responsible for 
finer and more valuable yields—yields which mature more 
quickly. His presence means healthier and more vigorous 
plants with greater disease and pest resistance. Now—will 


_ you be kind to worms? 


According to Miss Warner—and she has plenty of ex 
perts in the agricultural know-how to back her up—earth- 
worms act on the soil as vitamin tablets do on the human 
system. Not only does the earthworm fertilize the soil but 
his constant tunneling also keeps the ground friable and 


_ makes possible the rapid absorption of even excessive faif- 


| Sheffield Oliver, a Los Angeles resident, who 
| the pioneers of earthworm culture. 


falls. It is thus quite understandable why he is often 
referred to as Nature’s own plough, plumbing system, 
chemist and distributor of plant food. 


For an illustration of the efficiency of the earthworm 


_ treatment let’s consider a couple of Miss Warner's expeti 


ences with her own garden. A strawberry patch, which 
gardening experts reckoned would yield 30 quarts, produced 
95 quarts the first summer and 160 quarts the following 
summer. An earthworm-treated elm tree, twin of on 
planted on a neighbor's lawn, has tripled the size of the 


| tree planted in the worm-less soil. 


Miss Warner’s very profitable business start: | in 1938 


_ when at an original investment of $100, she order d 21,000 


specially bred worms from the farms of the late Dr. one 
was one 
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JAMES W. RAYEN, who has 
been appointed the director 
of advertising and merchan- 
dising of Boyle-Midway, Inc. 


N. M. McCREADY is newly 
director of sales 


appointed 
of the 


Foster 


and Kleiser 


Co., which he joined in 1924. 


MARCH 


ee 


1946 


Blackstone Conway 


JOSEPH M. ALLEN, broadcast advertising pioneer, ROBERT B. BROWN, 
newly elected vice-presidents of Bristol-Meyers Co. Mr. Allen has been 
assistant vice-president in charge of advertising, supervising radio since 
1925; Mr. Brown, director of advertising and of market research. 


NEWS REEL 


Blank-Stoller 


CARLTON A. SLOCUM leaves 
the Chicopee Sales Corp. to 
become executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Millburn Mills, Inc. 


Ewing Galloway 


E. |. LABEAUME named man- 
ager of the Industrial Adver- 
tising Division, the Hercules 
Powder Company, this month. 


T. C. FOGARTY newly elected 
vice-president in charge of 
sales, after 16 years with the 
Continental Can Co., Inc. 


STANLEY G. FISHER, sales 
manager of the newly estab- 
lished Dishwasher Division 
of Landers, Frary & Clark. 
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Local editor liked the way 
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Grass-roots government for Adair County's 13,196 citizens is 
administered from the County courthouse in the middle of Green- 
field town square. In the covrthouse Photographer Cooke and 


LIFE Researcher Madge Brown, shown here getting Adair County 
historical facts, was struck by the fact that “nothing was very old 
in Iowa.” To Miss Brown, who grew up in New England, the 
Jesse James robbery and other Iowa “history”’ seemed very recent. 
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Researcher Brown photographed and interviewed county officials, 
from the County Board of Supervisors on down, got the complete 
story of how a local government serves the needs of its people. 


Photographer Jerry Cooke, shown here taking a picture in he squat 
of the county seat, made more than 400 pictures in Ads‘! County 
from which the 23 used in LIFE were selected. Local camera addiets 
were very much interested in Cooke’s cameras, his camers ‘°* hnique. 
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UNITED PRESS —a distinguished news service—a distinguished record. The 
war years bore out the U. P.'s boast of having one of the world’s finest foreign staffs. 


lts domestic coverage is steadily expanding. The United Press is one of the world's 


greatest news services. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE —no: only a great world- 


wide news service, but one of the pace-makers in feature news coverage. Its cor- 
respondents have traditionally been famous for the quality of their writing. Long a 
pillar in The Star-Times list of news agencies. | 


; REUTER'S —tThe celebrated British news agency continues to play a dom- 
te inant role in the gathering of news from the remote corners of the globe. A valuable 
and respected ally of any great group of news-gathering organizations. 


PLUS 


THE CHICAGO SUN'S LEASED WIRE THE NEW YORK POST FOREIGN SERVICE 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE'S LEASED WIRE THE P. M. SERVICE 
ACME TELEPHOTO 


Here is real proof of The Star-Times’ constant effort to give 
its readers the best—an effort that enjoys eager response. 
Your product will enjoy this response, too, when your sales 
message appears on the pages of The St. Louis Star-Times. 


oTAR-TIMES 


EORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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MEN’S WEAR STORES 


appears in the 
Buffalo Courier-Express 


A large chain store places 
54% of its space in the 
Courier-Express. The 
largest men’s store, 62.7‘. 
The largest men’s 
furnishings store, 100%. 


The local boys, and the 
national boys, too, who 
know their stuff 

know that in Buffalo 


the Courier-Express 
Delivers the Goods! 


“Title ERE 


MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


PETE PELICAN 2 


The Tampa-St. Petersburg market 
is one of the biggest, richest, fast- 
est-growing markets of the South 
—and St. Petersburg is over 40% 
of it. 


This top-cream 40% cannot be 
reached by advertising in Tampa 
newspapers. Use them to cover 
Tampa—but use St. Petersburg’s 
own newspapers to cover the Sun- 
shine City. 


No outside newspaper has as much 
as 400 average circulation here. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reorcserted nationally by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Florida by V J Obcrnour. Jr 


Jacksonvill 


Here it is, the so-called Ides of 
March. Before we know it, the bath- 
ing-beaches will be holding their 
annual Beauty Parade . . . which I 
brashly call: “The March of Dames.” 


Maybe you missed this item about 
the late Robert Benchley. It seems that 
he once shared office-space with 
Dorothy Parker, and had this delight- 
ful idea for their cable-address: ‘'Park- 
Bench.” 

Tessie O’ Paque says one of her girl- 
friends pulled a fast one on her and 
that now they aren't speaking, under 
the serpentstances. 

As you know, we now have a Lock- 
heed P-80 that can do 584 miles an 
hour. How fast, I wonder, can one of 
these things zip through space without 
being burned up by the friction of the 
air, like a meteor? 

“MacArthur, 66, Decorates Krueg- 
er, 65, on Birthday.”—Both boys 
would be considered unemployable by 
the average advertising agency. They're 
much too old. 

Writes Paul Ellison, director of ad- 
vertising and _ sales-promotion for 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.: ‘This 
is actually true: A guy by the name of 
Luce spends years inventing things 
and finally comes up with an excellent 
stop-nut. Imagine his dismay when his 
merchandising advisers tell him that 
his name cannot be used in connection 
with the product.” I see what you 
mean, Paul. ‘Luce Nuts” would be 
negative, to say the least. 

Diogenes will get his man, of 
course, but the old boy’s arches will be 
down when he does. Keep swingin’ yo’ 
lantern, Di. 

Martin Musket, of Reading, Pa., 
known on local sportscasts as ‘‘Marty 
Rogers,” has opened a public-relations 
business. He tells me he has some cute 
little signs around the office. For ex- 
ample: ‘Washington had cold feet at 
Valley Forge, but we haven't”... 
“Abraham Lincoln went bankrupt 
twice. Do you think we can beat the 
record?” . . . “One must work like a 
beaver to keep ahead of the wolves” 


... “We never stab our clients in the | 
back; we spin ‘em around” . . . “When 
you pinch a penny, you pinch people, 


and that hurts” .. . “You can’t feed 
a white elephant on hypothetical pea- 
nuts.”” The office signs all mail, finishes 
all telephone-calls, with: “Roger, over 
and out.” 
e 

Capsule caricature: “She's a weak 

character with a strong temper.’ 


7 

Writes Henry Obermeyer: “Here's 
an agglutinatural: Horse-and-bugage.” 
He also reminds me that Bob Benchley 
had repudiated the witticism usually 
credited to him; the one about the 
wet clothes and the dry Martini. 

* 

Well in advance of the hay-fever 
season, Ray Carr, of Portland, Ore., 
has sent me a treatment which his 
agency advertises. Thanks, Ray. As 
that whiskered phrase has it, I'll try 
anything once except suicide. 

+ 

N. A. Cahn, of the Charis Corpora- 
tion, says he told his wife he was 
making a wry face because somebody 
scotched one of his ideas. She said it 
was funny, McGee, but she had heard 
it before. It was new to me. 

_ 

Being a very practical people, the 
Spanish call them feeth-brushes, not 
‘tooth-brushes.”” You don’t brush one 
tooth. 

a 

“I’m an executive . . . I smoke 4 
pipe,” says another man in a Daniel 
Webster pipe-tobacco ad. That, I can 
believe. He’s Howard Rose, Ayer 
account-executive. And a nice guy. 

© 

Bill (Earthworm Tractor) Upson 
gave a nice description of an ergo- 
phobe (one who fears work) in the 
Satevepost awhile back. He contends 
there’s a streak of ergophobia in us all. 
That 1 can testify five days a week 
when the Telechron alarm sounds-off 
at 7:10 in the morning. 

7 


“Your nose knows,” says Kleenex. 


That was first said by a pipe-tobacco; 
Tuxedo, if I remember correct'y. 
- 

Nine years ago, my house was yf 
painted for the first time at ay 
$140. Two-and-a-half years ago, me 
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with the issue of 
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BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER 
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will join the 


PICTORIAL REVIEW GROUP 


and will carry the same Pictorial Review now distributed through nine 


Hearst Sunday newspapers. 


Tax 'Yax 


\GLAIAG/ 


TOTO TO: 


TAUNTON AA 


Space in the Boston Sunday Advertiser Pictorial Review will be sold as 
part of the Eastern and Coast-to-Coast runs of Pictorial Review, or in 


the Boston Sunday Advertiser individually. 
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With the Boston Sunday Advertiser, Pictorial Review adds the largest 
circulation in New England — more than 600,000. 
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SUNDAY PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Major Influence in 10 Major Markets 


SILI 
J 


TOTO 


Distributed regularly through the Sunday issues of 


New York Journal American Chicago Herald American Los Angeles Examiner 
Baltimore American Boston Advertiser 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Detroit Times 


San Francisco Examiner 


Seattle Post Intelligencer 
*Milwaukee Sentinel 


(*Represented individually by Paul Block « Associates ) 
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Represented nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 
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but Frofessor..! it 
wasnt meant for you! 


Many a scholar reads our 
fact-detective books. But the 
editorial aim is for another 

sort of male. The men who 
read Dell Detective Magazines 
are skilled workers, men 

who work with their hands 

as well as their minds. 


Such men, at the end of a day’s toil, 
don’t go home to read Shakespeare. 
They lean to human, personal 

news of people. And that’s 

what keeps ‘em reading 

from cover to cover, brings them 
back every month. 


Yes, it’s this interest in real 
people that makes the Dell market 
so powerful a sales stimulant for the 
advertisers now in the books. 
It'll move mountains for you, too 
...in the mass male market. 


Dy 


Detective Group 


Human Interest Stories witha pumch 


| vaeoroge (PORT 4 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
149 Madison Ave., New York 16 


CLUES TO THE DELL MARKET... Median age of reader, 35.8 
. .. median income $2,950 . . . 3.4 persons per family . . . 77.8% are, 
married . . . 37.3% own their own homes . . . Dell Detective Group leads, 
the field in linage and circulation. 


same painter charged $240. This 

Spring, and still the same painter, i 

will cost $375, with a little extra work 

with a blow-torch on doors and sil/s, 

Heaven will protect the working-m:n, 
- 

The Mazola copywriter was trying 
when he wrote: “A ‘Hungary’ meal for 
hungry folks.” 

+ 

“Wake up with a bounce,” head- 

lines Ovaltine. Not us ergophobes. 
e 

“Proven moth-protection,” says Hex. 

Who wants to protect a moth? 
7” 

“Do you own a scratching dog?”, 
asks a little ad in Better Homes & 
Gardens. Is there any other kind? 

a 

Walter Weir (Brown & Weir) re- 
cently announced the birth of his sixth 
child, Brenda, with the usual book- 
jacket. I liked the critique by “Fifton 
Cladiman:” “The ink could hardly 
have been dry on the Weirs’ last work 
when they started this one. If they are 
trying to prove how prolific they are, 
they can stop. This reviewer was satis- 
fied on that score publications ago.” 

2 

The ‘170 Electric Light and Power 
Companies” (through N. W. Ayer) 
ran a timely ad, showing a boy putting 
a penny in a piggy-bank. Caption: 
“Ah .. . a capitalist!” The current 
scene needs some counter-propaganda 
like that. 

-_ 

The Howell Co., out in the Middle- 
West, makes furniture. They could 
have fun with a picture of a store- 
window full of their product. A bride 
and groom standing out front and 
pointing are saying: “This is our night 
to Howell.” 

cm 

I like that label Country Gentleman 
has put on the American farmer: 
“Colossus of the Cross-Roads.”’ 

. 

Baying at the moon is an ancient 
human custom, but it remained for the 
Signal Corps to hit the target and get 
an answer back. Unfortunately, the 
answer was the answer to many a dull 
striving . . . a mere thud. 


Nice rhyming headline by Pabst 


Blue Ribbon: “It’s blended . . . it’s 
splendid!” 
. 
And here’s some nice word-coinage: 


“Niblets Mexicorn.” 


ee 
Thanks to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, what a Holiday you «an 
have for fifty cents! 


T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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ness, not to mention the arts, letters and 
sciences. It is a medium that calls for the 
best in all these fields. | 


...those who watched the CBS demonstra- 
tion feel sure there will be a mad rush to 


buy television sets as soon as the public has 


a glimpse of natural color video. 


SAYS THE “HERALD TRIBUNE’ 


There were several new things about the 
demonstration. The signal was being trans- 
mitted in a full 360-degree arc from the 
Chrysler Building, rather than in a direc- 
tional beam; one transmitter was sending 
both sight and sound, instead of a separate 
transmitter being used for each; there were 
no multiple reflections, or “ghosts” on the 
viewing screen; the colors appeared real. 
There was clear definition in the images as 
well. ... 


SAYS “TIME” 


It_was clearly—and colorfully—the most 
notable television demonstration of the year. 
...-The_ reception, as vivid as_a Van Gogh 
painting, made black-and-white television 
look antiquated. ... 


here’s how CBS full color television struck the press 


SAYS THE “WALL STREET JOURNAL” 


Television in color is a lot closer than most 
people had believed, it was conceded over 
the week-end by experts in the industry.... 
The pictures shown by CBS were clear and 


the color contrasts as good as those of the 
best color moving pictures. ... 


The CBS demonstration left little doubt that 
color television has reached the perfection of 


black and white..., 


SAYS “P.M.” 


The long-awaited press showing of CBS color 
television demonstrated without doubt that 


they have achieved _a dramatic refinement 


on image transmission.... 


LUDENS, INC. 
buys WOC for the 


f) 
QUAD ° y 


/ 


( DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE, E. MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


QUAD.-CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 
6 


Since 1943, Hooper and Conlan 
surveys have shown that only 
WOC delivers the Quad-Cities — 
the largest metropolitan area 
between Chicago and Omaha; 
and between Minneapolis and 
St. Louis. It’s the 40th retail 
market in the nation, with ap- 
proximately 218,000 population. 


Me de 


ACCORDING TO 
HOOPER THE 


40 MARKET 


IS DELIVERED ONLY 
BY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


B. J. PALMER, President 
BURYL LOTTRIDGE, Manager 


BASIC AMERICAN NETWORK 


5000 WATTS~—1420 Kc. 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 


| Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALES 


MANAGEMENT, 


Priorities Again? 
Are many Government controls 
to be restored? 


It is now generally agreed in Ad- 
ministration circles that some controls 
were lifted too soon, both in labor 
and production. 

On the other hand, businessmen 
feel that through cooperation between 
sellers and buyers supplies may be 
spread out satisfactorily. Much, of 
course, depends upon business itself. 
If convinced that future supplies will 
be constant, it is felt that businessmen 
will refrain from order duplication 
and hoarding. 

Government allocations and priority 
plans may be necessary to break 
bottlenecks in some markets such as 
building, but it is hoped that these 
will be minor and temporary. Present 
Washington authorities seem to lean 
toward a minimum amount of Gov- 
ernmental control. 

It is an uncertain situation and no 
one can forecast just what will hap- 
pen. However, if production really 
gets under way it is hoped that short- 
ages will prove only temporary handi- 
caps not calling for Government in- 
terventions or supervision. 


Special Buyers—First Class 
How big will the 


market be? 

Veterans will be: almost a special 
| class of buyers if projected measures 
_go through Congress, and due to 
| political pressures leading up to elec- 

tion years, many advantageous bills 
are likely to be passed. 

Veterans’ loans will be much easier 
because of the new regulations which 

| go into effect about April 1. Time for 
loan applications has been extended 
from 2 years to 10 years. 
Loans can be made by any estab- 
lished loan agency subject to Federal 
or state supervision and loan and cost 
limits are fixed by law. 
Watch for new veterans’ measures 
that will come up in Congress later 
this year. Under present plans, vet- 
erans as a class may be the big buyers 
_of consumer goods during the next 
two or three years. 

Many manufacturers are revising 
| their marketing plans to include spe- 
| cial items for this tremendous market. 


veterans’ 


Small Business Picture 


Press reports indicate that the 
Senate Small Business Commitice 
is injecting itself more and more 
into the distributive field, appar- 
ently on the grounds that small 
business represents the major out- 
let in the chain of consumer goods 
distribution. Considering the clam- 
or to set G.I.’s up in business, how 
can the activities of this committee 
be assessed in relation to the over- 
all picture? 


Best answer to this question is to 
keep yourself informed of the activi- 
ties of this committee—which is easy, 
if you will watch its reports closely 
and read between the lines. This com- 
mittee holds a mirror pretty close to 
public sentiment, and reflects it more 
quickly than most committees. It 
issues a regular bi-monthly bulletin 
which, it says “reports upon the cur- 
rent activities of the Committee and 
analyzes actions and regulations by the 
various Government agencies affecting 
the interests of the smaller manufac- 
turer, wholesalers or retailer.” 

For an authoritative slant on Wash- 
ington thinking, it would ‘pay sales 
heads and other company executives 
to obtain and file these bulletins—and 
to review them every two or three 
months. Write to Sen. James E. Mur- 
ray (D., Mont.), Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, and ask to be put 
on the mailing list for them. Ask also 
to be put on the list to receive the 
periodic press releases issued by the 
Committee. 


Explains Reece Bill 


Since the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act already provides for 
court review of a Commission 
order, what is to be gained by the 
review proposals in the Reece 
Bill? 

The Reece Bill (H.R. 2390) on 
which extensive hearings have been 
held would give the respondent 10 
FCC cases a real chance to be heard 
in court. Here is the succinct explan- 
ation given by Rep. J. Carol Reece 
(R., Tenn.), author of the bill: 

“The obstacle to court revi w of 
the facts at present is the provision 
that the Commission’s findings of fact 
shall be conclusive if supported by 
evidence. This means that the review 
ing court must take the case on what 
the Commission says are the facts. 
The Commission may pick an. choose 
from the record as it pleases ‘0 select 
evidence in support of its dings. 
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When Time Means Money 


AIR EXPRESS EARNS 
TS WEIGHT IN GOLD 


22% slash in rates since 1943 


makes this fastest delivery service 


a better business 


i st — to keep 
something fast — to 
—_ g and men at work, 


buy than ever 


Do you 
our business goin — 
serve a customer Or to bag te 
you need “delivery spee - —_ 
merchandise or sales pieces to keep 


‘ uX- 
customer happy? Then use Air 


press. Let its spee 
as 

er of hours from co ' 

an time you save means money 

money that makes this fast- 

est delivery service earn 

its weight in gold! 


d save time (a mat-— 
t-to-coast). An 


— 


AIR 
MILES 


149 | $1.00 | $1.00/ $1.00/| $1.23 
349 1.02} 1.18) 230) 3.68 
549 | 1.07] 1.42] 3.84] 614 
1049 1.17] 198) 7.68) 12.28 


2349 1.45 | 3.53) 17.65) 28624 
Over 
2350 


2 tbs. | 5 tbs. | 25 Ibs.| 40 Ibs. 


147 | 368) 1842] 29.47 


* 


Specify Air Express — Better Business Buy Than Ever 


Shipments go everywhere at the speed of flight between principal U. S. 
towns and cities, with cost including special pick-up and delivery. Same- 
day delivery between many airport towns and cities. Fastest air-rail 
service to and from 23,000 off-airline points in the U. S. Service direct by 
air to and from scores of foreign countries in the world’s best planes — 
manned by the world’s best crews — giving the world’s best service. 


GETS THERE FIRST- 
Write Today for new Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express. It contains illuminating facts 
to help you solve many a shipping problem. 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for 
it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 


PA, Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


The court cannot look beyond that to 
see what may be in the record 
denial or explanation. On the who! 
record there may be a serious conflic: 
in the evidence, or a heavy prepon- 
derance of evidence in a direction con- 
trary to that taken by the Commission. 
Nevertheless, the court is bound to the 
Commission's view. . . . My bill would 
permit the courts to resume the ex- 
ercise of some discretion over restric- 
tions laid upon a respondent by a 
Commission order.” 


Valuable FTC Bulletin 


We understand that the Federal 
Trade Commission has published 
an official book on fair trade and 
price maintenance. Can you advise 
us if it is important, and how it can 
be obtained? 


This document is known as the 
FTC “Report on Resale Price Mainte- 
nance” and probably will prove valu- 
able to sales managers, manufacturers, 
and distributors generally. The book 
contains 872 pages summarizing fair 
trade and price maintenance policies, 
most of which have been advocated 
by the Commission previously. It also 
undertakes several comparative surveys 
of fair trade prices. Policies advocated 
by the old Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee are also reviewed. 
This is significant in view of the fact 
that Sen. Joseph O'Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.) has launched a movement in 
Congress to re-create the TNEC 
which he headed. If this is done, 
business in general will want to watch 
its activities and ideas closely. The 
FTC report is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
for $1.50, but not from FTC. 


Lumber Troubles 


Is there any relief in sight for 
the lumber shortage? 

Washington production men feel 
that the lumber situation will remain 
acute for some months. The 1945 
production was 16% short of 1944. 

However, some improvement in the 
lumber labor field seems to be prom- 
ised. Manpower and logging equip- 
ment are short in most lumber sec- 
tions, although improvement has been 
noted recently in New England 

Lumber men feel that Government 
revision of some laws will be nec- 
essary before full production ts 4s- 
sured. These include OPA price ccil- 
ings and price differentials between 
major types of lumber, restriction of 
lumber exports, and the loopholes 
that allow. black market transactions. 

Labor is expected to pick up 4s 
manpower becomes available. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 15, 1946 


“Demand” Reports Inflated 


THE ILLUSION OF PRODIGIOUS DEMAND in many 
lines, especially consumers’ durable goods, has been caused 
by countless thousands of individual consumers who have 
placed orders for one appliance with as many as a dozen 
dealers and by dealers who—knowing their orders would 
be cut down—have ordered more than they expect to get, 
more than they could sell if they received all of their 
merchandise. 


One member of the writer’s family has ordered a Bendix 
washer from three dealers. She will buy the first one— 
and only the first one—she can get. According to R. M. 
Oliver, vice-president of the Proctor Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia, this is typical. 


“I am convinced,” says Mr. Oliver, “that the ability of 
appliance manufacturers to produce is far in excess of the 
ability of the market to consume . . . there are now two to 
three times as many electrical dealers as there were in 1941— 
and in 1941 only 20 to 30% of the existent dealers were 
operating what we would term a truly profitable business 

. not long ago I had it brought to my attention by 
one dealer that of 25 women who had ordered electric irons 
of a certain type only six of them actually wanted the iron 
when the dealer called and said it was in and he was ready 
to send it over. The others reneged. 


“What we have not demonstrated is our ability to sell 
all we can make. This means advertising, merchandising, 
aggressive effort on the part of wholesaler and retailer as well 
as factory. 


“Pent-up markets, huge consumer demand, dammed up 
purchasing power, are fancy phrases that are sheer, unadulter- 
ated bunk. Three to five dealers exist today for every one 
the market will support. Similar percentages apply to whole- 
salers. All are clamoring for merchandise. Factory sales fore- 
casts, based on this synthetic demand, have no ceilings and 
are as utterly false. . . . It’s about time we got down to earth 
and realized that two-fisted selling must precede the mass 
selling we are counting upon. The time to start that selling 


job z now and not after the bottom has dropped out of the 
market,” 


There May Be a Buyers’ Strike 


THERE ARE TWO REASONS for expecting a mark-up 
in merchandising prices and a probable rebellion on the 
part of the consuming public, although it is too early to tell 
whether that rebellion will be as militant and as effective 
as it was in 1920-1921. 


The wage settlements will definitely send prices up. 
Stabilizer Bowles and OPA Chief Porter hope to hold the 
over-all increase in the cost-of-living index level to between 
3% and 7%, but in a high wage, full employment economy, 
such as the U. S. is embarked upon, actual living costs rise 
faster than the index would indicate. 


Whatever the actual increase may turn out to be, it is 
obvious that the housewife is going to pay more for nearly 
‘verything she buys—and she is going to have to buy the 


high ‘. lines because the low profit lines will not be 
allabDle., 
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OPA has heretofore consistently denied that it was 
undertaking to set new profits patterns in industry, but 
now it is given specific authority to do so. All requests for 
price relief will be considered in relation to the industry’s 
earnings base of 1936 to 1939. This puts business on an 
out and out statistical basis. 


Good management constantly has its fingers on the pulse 
of the markets. It must be ready to change policies straight- 
way if things are not going well. It may have to discon- 
tinue a line of goods entirely. It may encounter ruinous 
competition. Its volume may rise and fall. If pricing of 
particular lines must depend not on their competitive and 
cost position, but on the profit residue from all the pro- 
ducer’s lines together, sooner or later the non-profitable 
production will be dropped or held to a minimum. This 
has already happened in textiles. Unless the OPA policy 
is operated with almost superhuman intelligence, it will 
either minimize certain types of production or invite a 
series of bankruptcies. 


Probably it will minimize low profit production and 
cause manufacturers to do what already is raising a storm 
of consumer protest in the radio field. Buyers complain 
that manufacturers are forcing prices up by adding needless 
and unwanted gadgets and “refinements.” One manufac- 
turer lists a small model at $19.75—but try to get one. 
Instead you are offered a model with the same “works” but 
in a very loud, fancy case, with colored plastics and 
chromium to make it look like a juke box, and priced $15 
higher at $34.75. The other model—the one you can’t get 
—has a simple, attractive cabinet in plastics which resembles 
a plain wood finish. 


GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 


ESTIMATED PER PASSENGER CAR 
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If that’s going to be the pattern—concentration on high 
profit merchandise, with the added benefits somewhat 
questionable—Mr. Oliver of Proctor Electric is quite right 
in emphasizing that “‘two-fisted selling must precede the 
mass selling we are counting upon.” 


Every Man a Capitalist 


TO OUR WAY OF THINKING the most important 
article to appear in a long time, measured in terms of use- 
fulness and value to the whole society, appeared in The 
New York Times Magazine, February 24, under the 
heading “Labor Should Have a Stake in Capitalism.” In 
this article Eric A. Johnston, head of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and successor to Will Hays as the movie czar, 
explains why his four companies in the Pacific Northwest 
have adopted a profit-sharing plan and set up a junior 
board of directors. 


Johnston argues that we give lip service to the theory 
that every man has a chance to take a chance, which is one 
of the deep-grown roots of the capitalistic system—but the 
unpleasant fact in this day and age is that not every man 
can take a chance. Not every man does share fully in the 
profits of the profit system. Socialism aims at the idea that 
every man will call himself a Socialist. It ought to be our 
aim to make it possible for every man to call himself 
a Capitalist. 


The capitalistic system is supposed to guarantee every 
man a chance to take a chance and shoot for larger gains. 
But obviously, with our present concentration on large 
businesses, not all people can own businesses of their own. 


But, Johnston argues, if they can’t be in business for 
themselves, they can be in the business of their employers, 
and take chances on the profits with them. 


The Business Cycle in the 
Opinion of Many People 


RP. CL. 


Copyright tw = ¢ The Chicago Tribunc} 


So Johnston’s four companies have set up a plan whereby 
labor dividends are paid over and above salaries or wages, 
These labor dividends, or shared profits, are not intended 
to be substitutes for decent monthly salaries or fair hourly 
wages. His companies intend to continue bargaining 
collectively with employes on rates of pay, hours of work 
and working conditions. The labor dividend, as they look 
upon it, is a reward for contribution to the success of the 
business. The idea is to encourage the worker to share 
responsibility in an ever increasing productivity. 


The labor dividend program is based on 25% of the net 
operating profit before taxes and dividends, with a unit or 
point system for employes so that each one will receive 
his just portion, based on such things as length of service, 
personal responsibility and the going rate of fixed com- 
pensation. 


Salesmen as Directors 


ONE OF THE INTERESTING DETAILS of the John- 
ston plan has to do with a junior board of directors. 


Higher company earnings always flow from better man- 
agement. But better management—the best management— 
requires that all talent within any given business be called 
upon for ideas. 


The Johnston companies have adopted a multiple- 
management plan, operating through a junior board of 
directors. 


Each of the four company managements has set up such 
a board, and in each case the board of seven members is a 
cross-section of office, sales and factory employes. These 
junior boards are designed to fulfill two essential purposes: 
They supply ideas for the betterment of the business, and 
they are training grounds for top management positions. 


“Aggressive ambition on the part of the individual is the 
lifeblood of capitalism. The more of it we can churn into 
action, the better for us. The two systems of capitalism and 
socialism will compete throughout the world for the minds 
of men. The two systems are on trial. In the final analysis that 
system which provides the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number of individuals will win out. I’m betting on capitalism.” 


Security for Commission Men 


THE ELECTROLUX CORPORATION, vacuum cleaner 
manufacturers and retailers, and one of the largest em- 
ployers of commission paid salesmen in the direct-to- 
consumer selling field, has just announced a retirement 
plan for its employes, including those commission paid 
salesmen. This, so far as we know, is the first attempt made 
to give a feeling of lasting security to commission men of 
this type. 


For all of its employes the company will purchase, 
entirely at its own expense, past service retirement income 
for all eligible employes, the eligibles including former 
employes who returned before March 1, 1946. The com- 
pany will pay the greater part of the cost of future service 
retirement income and the employes are asked to contribute 
a small percentage of their future earnings. The retirement 
income is provided for by the purchase of annuities from 
one of the largest insurance companies under a group 
annuity contract and this is supplemented by a trust agrec- 
ment with one of the prominent New York banks. 

Pump SALisBuryY 
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A Blueprint of Hotpoint’s 


Plan for Training 


20,000 Salesmen 


Edison G-E’s huge project for qualifying an army of retail appli- 


ance men is aimed at two specific objectives: To make the men 


letter-perfect in their knowledge of the appliances, and to equip 


them with a full range of skills in tested techniques of salesmanship. 


BY WARD R. 


SCHAFER 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co. 
Chicago 


DISON General Electric (Hot- 
point) Appliance Co. has 
worked out a sales training 
course which we think is the 

best in the history of the organization. 
It carries over the best and most fun- 
damenta| features of our pre-war ex- 
perience in selling; it adds those things 
that we have learned, through obser- 
vation during the war years. 

Basically, we are digging right 
down to these two principles: 

1. Men will be trained in every 


Phase of the construction, use and 
application of peacetime appliances 
Marcu 15 », 1946 


just as thoroughly as they were in 
handling weapons of war. They must 
“know them in the dark” just as they 
knew their rifles and machine guns. 

2. Men will be trained in the 
various arts of making the sale, with 
maps, charts and the printed word, 
just as they were.instructed in the 
matter of taking an objective. They 
will be told, over and over again, that 
the best way to capture a point is to 
follow orders. 

We expect, within a few months, 
to have an army of more than 20,000 
Hotpoint salesmen trained and in the 


AsseMBLY LINE SALES TRAIN- 
ING: Hotpoint salesmen must 
learn the “inside story” of 
each appliance that comes off 
the assembly line. It takes 11 
= weeks for Training Director 
y Robert A. Caswell (left) to 
outline Hotpoint product in- 


5 as 4 formation for headquarters, 
ie = field, and distributor organiza- 
. ~ aa tion key personnel, in the 


company’s Little Theatre. 


ee 


field. The work is now well under 
way. Here are the steps: 


Step 1—Four crews of specialists, 
grounded in months of study and 
preparation in the home offices, are 
now schooling at central points our 
100 distributors. These work at 
strategically located divisional offices 
in New York City, Chicago, Atlanta, 
and San Francisco. We call them 
regional offices. 


Step 2—These hundred distribu- 
tors, at central points in their terri- 
tories, will train 6,000 dealers. The 
dealers will be qualified to train sales- 
men. 


Step 3—The 6,000 dealers will 
then return home and train the 20,- 
000 or more salesmen who will. work 
under them. 


Step 4—The 20,000 salesmen, 
though qualified to sell, nevertheless, 
will be subjected to a continuing 
course of study directed from Hot- 
point headquarters. They will be kept 
on their toes—alive. At this point 
the job never ends. 
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There is a wide variety of courses 
in salesmanship available. We expect 
that all salesmen selling our appliances 
will make use of one or more of them. 
The Edison Electric Institute and the 
National Electrical Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation, working together, have set up 
a sales course which we approve and 
to which we subscribe. This is a 
“general industry program.” It is 
helpful. It is good. Our salesmen 
can get much out of it and we en- 
courage them to use it. 

The point of our training is this: 
We pick up where they leave off. We 
are interested in making better Hot- 
point salesmen. 


Trains and Retrains 


Our program goes on, week-by- 
week. It doesn’t end. It is designed 
for the training and retraining of 
both new and seasoned salesmen. We 
believe that even the best of the vet- 
eran salesmen have grown rusty dur- 
ing the war years. First of all in our 
set-up comes the subject of “Prelim- 
inary Booklets.” 

These comprise a series of eight 
booklets detailing the salient selling 
points of each of the various Hot- 
point appliances. They are intended 
as brush-up digests. They are not 
considered as a substitute for sales 
training, but merely as a medium 
through which certain information 
can be channeled to retail salesmen 
prior to such time as they are able 
to’ avail themselves of our training 
course. The titles of the booklets 
are: 

Selling Hotpoint Electric Ranges 

Selling Hotpoint Electric Water 
Heaters 

Selling Hotpoint Electric Refrigera- 


tors 


Selling 
Freezers 
Selling Hotpoint Electric Washers 
Selling Hotpoint Electric Rotary 
Ironers 
Selling Hotpoint Electric Flatplate 
Ironers 
Selling Hotpoint Electric Dishwash- 
ers and Disposals 


The price of the booklets, to deal- 
ers, is ns only 25 cents per set of 
eight. With each set goes a letter 
explaining their purpose and telling 
how to use them. » News-letter cor- 
respondence courses are a part of 
this project. These include an in- 
struction course on each product in the 
Hotpoint line, plus a course in the 
theory and practice of Kitchen Plan- 
ning. Each course includes several 
lessons, all put together in news-let- 
ter fashion. The entire project in- 
cludes a total of 48 lessons. 

The news-letter device was selected 
because it makes printed material more 
readable, more digestible, more as- 
similable, more authoritative and more 
acceptable. Each copy runs four pages 
in typewriter type with numerous un- 
derlinings for emphasis. We feel 
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DEVELOPMENT 


WATER 
HEATERS 


WHEN THE Customer Says “SHow Me”—Hotpoint salesmen will know 


that the biggest problem in a course 
of this kind is in getting the matter 
read and digested. To get increased 
interest in reading, and to encourage 
digesting, we have supplied tests which 
the reader may apply to himself. 
These drop under the familiar for- 
mulas of: True or False, Multiple 
Choice and Matching. They make it 
possible to inform as well as to test. 


‘ Example: 


Q—tThe owner of a side-arm gas 
heater is a good prospect for a Hot- 
point fully-automatic Electric Water 
Heater? Of the total number of gas 
water heaters in use, what percentage 
are of the side arm type? 16%, 33%, 
67% ? 


Double-Edged Questions 


Notice the way in which the ques- 
tion is worded: It implies that the 
side-arm heater is inadequate and that 
the users of side-arm heaters are turn- 
ing to electric heaters. The answer 


reminds the reader that a great many 
gas heaters now in use are of the 
ineffective side-arm type. 

Objective tests of this nature as- 
sures maximum retention of the in- 


all the answers. Emphasis in their sales training course is on the 
thorough knowledge of every product in the line—whether it be 4 
dishwasher, like the one at left, or an electric range, at right. Next 
step is the development of selling techniques—which comes easiet 
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‘in-person” session with the working parts of appliances. Key: 
note of the program: flexibility for adaptation at all marketing levels. 
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formation contained in each lesson. 
Unless the material has been thor- 
oughly read and understood, it will 
be virtually impossible to answer any 
of the questions without first referring 
back to the lesson. The objective test 
becomes a study in itself. 

All news-letters are sent direct from 
headquarters. The corresponding ob- 
jective test is sent with each separate 
lesson. When the test has been com- 
pleted and returned to the Chicago of- 
fice, the next lesson in the series is 
mailed out along with its accompany- 
ing test and the grade scored on the 
preceding test. Each course is com- 
plete in itself and the salesman can 
take any course he selects or any com- 
bination of courses. No charge is 
made for them. Upon completion of 
a course a diploma is awarded. Pass- 
ing grades, of course, are required. 


Courses Now Available 


Courses now available are: Kitchen 
Planning, 8; Ranges, 5; Refrigeration, 
6; Laundry Equipment, 8; Salesman- 
ship, 6; Kitchen Sanitation, 6; Cab- 
inets, 3, and Water Heaters, 6. Every- 
thing connected with the courses is 
administered from general headquar- 
ters in Chicago without cost to the 
distributor. They work to make a 
check on the salesman and his interest 
in his job. 

Demonstration folders, ‘in a series of 
26 mailings, two each month, go out 
through the year. Their purpose is 
to encourage demonstrations in the 
field. Demonstration is essential to 
the selling of most appliances. But 
some demonstrations are far more ef- 
fective than others. The salesman, 
for that reason, must be kept posted 
on, not demonstrations, but effective 
demonstrations. All demonstrations 


selected require a minimum of acces- 
sory equipment. 

Each of the 26 folders carries the 
words, on the outside of the mailing, 
“Would You Believe It?” Copy and 
layout are in the familiar cartoon style. 
And here again the treatment has been 
selected with an eye to readership fac- 
tors. There’s the element of curiosity 
in all of us and we seek to arouse it 
in the recipient of the folder. The 
idea is to lure him into reading it 
carefully. Mailings will go out only 
at times when it is known that the 
salesman has merchandise to sell and to 
demonstrate. 

Reminder cards are another tool. 
Once each week for a period of a year 
each retail salesman will receive an 
illustrated postcard meant to drive 
home a single, vital and exclusive 
selling feature of one of the Hot- 
point appliances. The goal, of course, 
is more sales through better informed 
salesmen. So, each week, each sales- 
man is reminded of some feature that 
has attracted buyers. They also remind 
him of the new in-demand features 
and improvements that will attract buy- 
ers and clinch sales in the future. 


The “Classroom” Technique 


Hotpoint’s Sales Development 
School, we are confident, will prove 
to be one of our most effective tools. 
Although there are many mediums 
used to acquaint dealer salesmen with 
the appliances they sell, none so far 
discovered has proved as effective as 
the classroom type of instruction. So 
we have chosen it as the best avail- 
able for supplying retail salesmen with 
all the fundamental information re- 
quired in the selling of our appliances. 
Another advantage is that all Hotpoint 
salesmen everywhere in the United 
States will be exposed to identical 
training programs. In this, our first 
object is retention. We want to feed 
them the salient facts in a way that 
will not permit forgetting. 

Of course, while identical matter 
will be used in all schools, we cannot 
expect all instructors to emphasize the 
same points or in the same manner. 
To the best of our ability, for that 
reason, we have organized the ma- 
terial in a way aimed to organize and 
control the instructor’s thinking. We 
make this as inflexible as possible. 
Our idea in this is that, no matter 
what the personal preferences and 
prejudices may be, the ground will be 
covered and the points we desire to 
put over will be impressed on the sales- 
man’s memory. 

Before launching the school test runs 
were made with “guinea pig” classes 
and out of these tests certain revisions 
were made in text and procedure. 


Eliminations, additions and modifica- 
tions to the original matter were made 
as the result of this trying-it-on-the- 
dog method. 

As a result of round-table discus- 
sions with distributors’ sales manag- 
ers who attended the schools conduct- 
ed at headquarters, it was decided to 
take the program into the field rather 
than to attempt to train the distribu- 
tors’ salesmen in Chicago. So schools 
will be held in the home cities of the 
distributors involved. No school will 
be conducted for a period shorter than 
two days. Because a home economics 
course is a part of the Sales Develop- 
ment School, it is necessary that proper 
facilities are available to demonstrate 
the use-value of the various appliances. 
This part of the set-up will be up to 
the regional or district manager. 

Those who will be present to ad- 
minister the program will include: 
(1) The regional and/or district man- 
ager of the territory; (2) the regional 
product service specialist; (3) one 
home economist; (4) two sales repre- 
sentatives from headquarters. 

District representatives also will be 
expected to participate. Schedules will 
be arranged to fit in with either a two- 
day or three-day program. 

The text for the Sales Development 
School has been so organized that all 
the material relevant to any one appli- 
ance is complete in itself. Individual 
sections are divided according to the 
theme, that is, “History,” “Market,” 
“Construction,” etc. This makes it 
possible for specialists in any one 
phase of the appliance field to confine 
their teaching activities to that par- 
ticular phase. However, all material 
in each section has been assembled into 
a complete and unified story so that it 
can be handled by one man. This 
means that product, sales and use-value 
material are in one story and can be 
told by the distributors’ sales manager 
on any one appliance. 


Take-Home Booklets 


Copies of the text are made avail- 
able in sufficient numbers so that, at 
the end of the program, all material 
explained by the speakers can be dis- 
tributed to the attending retail sales- 
men for future reference. 

Text material is bound individually 
according to the subject, and the book- 
lets come under these headings: Elec- 
tric Ranges, Refrigerators and Home 
Freezers, Water Heaters, Laundry 
Equipment, Dishwashers and Dis- 
posals, and Salesmanship. we Fo 
tions of the various charts used in the 
schools have been made, reduced to 
81/,x11-inch size so that they can be 
used for studies by the salesmen with- 


out difficulty. 
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6,000 HOTPOINT RETAILERS 
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TRAINING 


100 HOTPOINT DISTRIBUTORS 


4 
- 


20,000 HOTPOINT RETAIL SALESMEN 


Cuartr ror Tramninc a Post-War Saces Force: Hotpoint regional teams train dis- 
tributors who train dealers who train 20,000 salesmen—all in the Hotpoint way. 


Such props as are used in the schools 
have been kept simple. These have 
all been listed and are available for 
taking into the field wherever schoo'+ 
are held. Instructors going out from 
the home offices, in addition to text- 
books and charts, are equipped with a 
traveling case which holds a chart 
stand, a pointer, blackboard, chalk and 
eraser. A demonstration sheet is in- 
closed against which each item needed 
in the school can be checked to be sure 
it is on hand. 

Films will be used for the present 
only with the Kitchen Planning course 
where something more than straight 
selling is needed. This film, titled “A 
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Report from a Committee of One 
Million,” is geared for both training 
activities and consumer showings. The 
film tells how to plan, arrange and in- 
stall a complete Litchen according to 
“work centers.’” The introductory mate- 
rial and all material explaining the 
various steps in designing a kitchen 
is in black and white with all finished 
kitchens shown in color. 

Only after the present basic training 
of newly recruited salesmen has been 
completed will preparation be started 
on a comprehensive film program 
which will cover each individual appli- 
ance in the Hotpoint line. This pro- 
gram, still in the future, will also in- 


volve the use of charts. Preliminary to 
showing the films, the instructors will 
explain with the aid of the charts the 
reason for the showing, as well as 
what those viewing it are expected to 
gain. 

When we get down to selling goods, 
it is our belief that the salesman’s 
first need is to know the product. For 
that reason Hotpoint, as a manufac- 
turer, is principally interested in teach 
ing Hotpoint first—after that, sales- 
manship. More, since the subject of 
salesmanship is so greatly concerned 
with the intricacies of human behavior, 
it has been thought best to reserve a 
complete discussion of the subject for 
separate treatment. 

The first concern of our Sales De- 
velopment Schools is with the or- 
ganization of sales presentations, the 
most vital yet most often mishandled 
factor in selling. No attempt is made 
to inject theories. A separate booklet 
on salesmanship is available. With the 
first news-letter goes a booklet on sales 
techniques. Test questions in the 
course, to be answered from it, assure 
its reading. 


A Continuing Program 


It is well to repeat here that ours 
is a continuing program. It has its 
roots 'way back in the early days of 
the company. We are not forgetting 
or laying aside the things we have 
learned about selling Hotpoint appli- 
ances. We are saving the best out of 
old experience, adding more recent 
knowledge, and continuously seeking 
for new ideas. We think we have many 
things still to learn. We believe in 
continuity in drumming sales ideas 
into the heads of our salesmen just as 
we believe in continuity of advertising 
to steadily pound the name of Hot- 
point and Hotpoint appliances into the 
minds of the public. 

We make it a point to have every 
salesman’s home address. Never does 
a week pass but that he gets some sort 
of mailing piece or communication 
from us. We think there is good 
reason, too, to keep reminding his wife 
that we are on the job and that her 
husband is selling Hotpoint appliances. 
The so-called “‘little woman” is often 
a mighty big factor in a salesman's 
success. 

We are not sure that we are doing 
much of anything in our program that 
can be called strictly new. It may not 
even be radically different. We are 
rather certain, however, that we are do- 
ing what can be called a “job.” We 
need a well oiled sales organization 
now after the years of sales laxity. 
We are preparing for a day of com- 
petitive selling—and no one knows 
how soon it will be here. 
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heavy advertising campaign builds a background of consumer in- 
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Bauer & Black Campaign Rides Tide 
Of Wartime Interest in First Aid 


terest, while careful concentration on improved point-of-sale mer- 


chandising methods seeks to increase opportunities for impulse 


purchases. Tests show alert druggists can increase per-square-foot 


volume of B & B items 500% by display and departmentalization. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


C. K. PERKINS 


General Sales Manager 
Bauer & Black Division, The Kendall Co. 
Chicago 


N the last five years, according 

to a national business publication, 

surgical dressing sales have in- 

creased 157%. Interest in first 
aid products has reached a new high. 
There are reasons. Consider the tre- 
mendous number of people who have 
gone into industry during the war 
years; industry's vastly increased at- 
tention to the physical care of em- 
ployes; growing consciousness millions 
of workers have of the value of first 
aid. Cut fingers and nicks and 
scratches are bandaged and protected 
now more quickly and painstakingly 
than ever in the past. 


Market of 5.000.000 


Add to all these new wartime fac- 
tory workers, the 5,000,000 men and 
women who were given first aid train- 
ing during the war period and you 
have another great cross-section of the 
Nation to whom protection against 
infection means much. They have 
learned the peril of open and un- 
protected wounds. They automatically 
teach for adequate and effective first 
aid, 

The millions of men and women 
returning from the Armed Services are 
particularly aware of the importance 
of first aid treatment. On the battle- 
fields, in the jungles, in hot sandy 
deserts, and in prison camps and 
hospitals, they've absorbed new knowl- 
edge and respect for the protection 
of wounds, abrasions, cuts, and insect 
bites that will stay with them all 
their lin es. 

It is probable that there are no 
fewer than 25,000,000 persons who, 
as long as they live, will be mission- 
aries for the proper use of first aid. 

“This is one of the things we are 
trying to get across to the druggist,” 
states C.K. Perkins, general sales 
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manager, Bauer & Black. ‘We want 
to impress him with the fact that this 
market is going to be more important 
to him than ever. To help him, and 
us, we have developed and tested a 
compact departmental display and sales 
unit that can be set up in any drug 
store. We call it our ‘Curity First Aid 
and Hospital Supplies Department.’ 
The Saturday Evening Post and the 


*60,000 


*1,800 


SICAL DRESSING PROFIT SELECTOR 


OR MERCHANDISING STORES 


National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists recently made a revealing survey 
of the drug trade. They found that 
the average value of yearly sales per 
square foot of drug store display space 
was approximately $54. By carefully 
checked tests, we have found that a 
thorough departmental job, backed by 
intelligent merchandising, can increase 
the annual sale per square foot of our 
specialized products by 500%. 

“When we point out to druggists 
that first aid products pay an average 
of two and a half times the net profit 
of all drug items, we have a powerful 
sales argument. 

“Because of wartime lessons learned, 
the public is no longer satisfied with 
what is sometimes called ‘shirt-tail’ 
surgical dressing—the use of any loose 
scrap of cloth, unsterilized and often 
exposed to dust and air. It all spells 
business potential if the druggist is 
alive to his opportunities. The pos- 


sibilities, compared to pre-war selling, 
are tremendous.” 


Facts Asout Prorits: This ingenious profit selector is designed to encourage dealers 
to set their sights high on Bauer & Black lines. When a retailer turns the disc to 
show his annual store volume, up comes the figure on potential first aid and hospital 
supply sales. Up, too, comes the figure on the profit that volume will produce. 
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Casey at the Bat— 
In Behalf of 


Salesmanship 


Spurred by two unselfish motives, the desire to help 
hospitalized veterans find future business careers, and the 
urge to tell the dramatic story of opportunities in selling, 
Walter M. Casey has traveled 17,000 miles in a dozen 
states making talks before veteran groups and business 


organizations. His one-man campaign is the talk of the 
South. 


Walter Casey is a Texas businessman who has spent all 
of his life in selling. He is assistant to the president of 
Beaumont Rice Mills Inc., and managing director of the 
New Crosby Hotel in Beaumont. He sold newspapers at the 
age of seven, hopped bells in hotels at twelve, sold 
haberdashery at fourteen, and sold automobiles for Henry 
Ford in Los Angeles. Selling has been good to Walter 
Casey—and he sees in it countless career opportunities for 
returning servicemen. 


The idea for working with servicemen as a sales career 
consultant arose out of a meeting of the American Hotel 
Association in December, 1944, in Chicago. At this meeting 
General Joseph F. Battley of the Army Service Command 
asked the audience to consider carefully what they could 
do, as individuals, to assist in the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled veterans. Mr. Casey thought he could help. 


He believes that 43%, at least, of the country’s available 
manpower will be employed, post-war, in sales, services, 
and distribution. Selling, he said to himself, and only 
selling, will keep the national income up. Profitable pro- 
duction depends on mass sales, and this leads to the 
conclusion that the sales executives of America must de- 
velop vastly expanded sales forces. 


Water M. Casey: He initiated and carried 
out his own private “reconversion” program. 


With all of this in mind, Mr. Casey planned a series of 
six lectures to be given at Brooks General Hospital, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. The six lectures covered, ‘Post-war 
Conditions,” “How to Develop a Pleasing Personality,” 
“Selling as a Profession,’ “Advertising,” “Who Owns 
America?” and “What America Needs and Is Ready to 
Buy.” 


After the first series, the hospital requested Casey's return 
to continue the program so that all the patients might have 
a chance to hear him. This, in turn, led to the setting up 
of a schedule of two days a week at Sam Houston, and 
another course at McCloskey Hospital at Temple, Texas. 
Then the project began to mushroom. Mr. Casey has now 
traveled 17,000 miles making talks to thousands of 
wounded veterans. 


In addition, he has appeared before Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, and Sales Managers’ clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, trade associations, and college and high school 
audiences. 


Mr. Casey discloses the results of a written question- 
naire distributed in one of the hospitals where he conducted 
lectures. The answers revealed that 50% of the veterans 
polled had jobs waiting for them upon discharge; 50% 


To emphasize these important new 
factors, Bauer & Black is embarking 
on one of the biggest advertising and 

romotional campaigns in its history, 
mete particularly to the trade. 

Advertising is now being resumed 
on a number of products which, be- 
cause they could not be supplied, be- 
came step-children during the war. It 
is being stepped up materially on war- 
time advertised products. Point-of-sale 
promotion will be given concentrated 
attention. Bauer & Black management, 
awake to trends, took advantage of 
the war years to do a lot with mer- 
chandising ideas and testing. Various 
counter and display units were de- 
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vised and tried out in typical spots. 
The plan was to find out, through 
trial and error, just what sort of dis- 
play sold goods fastest. 

The department unit developed for 
first aid and hospital supplies, now 
available to druggists, stands on the 
floor and has six shelves. It narrows 
in depth above the second shelf from 
the bottom, to make the contents more 
visible and easier to pick up. Product 
arrangement is suggested in this man- 
ner, top to bottom: 

Top shelf: rubber gloves, ice pack, 
ear syringe, inhaler, Handitape, and 
kindred items. 

Second from top: small bottles and 


tubes, booklets, packages of Handitape, 
etc. 

Third: spools of adhesive tape in 
bins, graded for size. 

Fourth: gauze pads and_ surgical 
gauze. 

Fifth: absorbent cotton in various 
sizes. 

Bottom: heat pads, vaporizers, hot- 
water bags, syringes, and other similar 
items. 

Through this arrangement, the 
smaller items of a kind that may be 
picked up on impulse are closest to 
the shopper’s hands. They are, too, 
the lower price articles. Small size 
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For Save: Bricur Furures: Walter 
Casey’s talks before hospitalized veterans 
have lighted the bright flame of hope 
in the hearts of hundreds of young men. 
(Below) Like this group at McCloskey 
Hospital, many veterans at dozens of other 
institutions turned out to hear Casey’s 
talks about salesmanship as a_ career. 
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had not decided definitely what kind of work they wished 
to enter; 55% _ to continue or to augment their edu- 


cation upon release; 75% desire aid in planning their 
post-war programs; 45% are definitely interested in selling 
as a career, 


This, to Mr. Casey, is sufficient reward for the time and 
money he has spent in his “private reconversion program.” 
“Business begins with selling,’ he emphasizes, ‘‘and why 
not begin at the beginning? Successful selling insures con- 
tinued and uninterrupted production as well as jobs for all 
who are willing to exchange their time and talents for a 
proper wage.” 


Casey is certain that the vast majority of wounded 
veterans possess all the courage necessary to face the future 
regardless of what conditions may prevail. “There is only 
one certainty about the future,” he told his veteran-lis- 
teners, “‘and that is that the American way of life has not 
changed. Any individual possessing the right mental atti- 
tude, willing to work, having common sense and ambitious 
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and ready to take what he can get and eventually get what 
he wants, has the very best chances of success and happiness. 
You make your own goals. Determination and effort makes 
attaining your objectives possible.” 


This letter, from one of the veterans in one of Mr. 
Casey's audiences, is self-explanatory: 


Thank you very much for your letter of October 2. I certainly 
was glad to hear from you. I have thought of you many times and 
as the days go by, I realize more and more the wonderful work 
you are doing for the veterans. 


Perhaps there have been times when you wonder if your work 
is not appreciated; even if you don’t hear from the fellows, I can 
truthfully say many, many of them will be forever grateful to you 
for your unselfish devotion in helping the wounded. 


After returning to Iowa, we, my wife and I, spent two months 
on my father’s farm building myself up physically. At the end 
of that time we moved to Omaha. For the past five weeks I have 
been working with Sears, Roebuck and Co. selling auto insurance. 
At the present time I'm earning between 60 and 70 dollars a week, 
with unlimited possibilities for the future. 


Having an insurance booth in the store is giving me a on 
deal of needed experience and it is possible for me to make a 
fair living while learning. 


One of the greatest benefits of being a salesman is having the 
opportunity to meet people and make new friends. Although I’m 
not earning an enormous salary, I feel, in my own mind, that in 
years to come, thanks to the help and foresight of others, I will 
be able to accomplish something worth while in life. Perhaps some 
day, I, too, can help some young fellow get a start. 


If you have any more advice or reading material to recommend 
to me, I would appreciate it very much. 


D EE. = 
Omaha, Neb. 


the pinch comes, you need the item 


and small price increase impulse buy- 
ing. 
“Fifteen years ago the druggist hid 
his first aid merchandise in a drawer 
under the counter,” Mr. Perkins ex- 
plains. “Now the idea is blooming 
into his consciousness that he should 
move first aid equipment out into full 
sight, feature it, and make it into a 
teal department. Chain stores and 
Variety chains, such as Woolworth, 
Kresge, and others, have proved that 
they can sell a large quantity of such 
tems through departments. They are 
old and experienced in department 
merchandising and they quickly recog- 
nize the opportunity. 
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“Selling merchandise of this type 
is very different from selling coffee, 
bread, milk, meats, and other staple 
food items. The demand for food 
is steady, day by day. The housewife 
is reminded constantly that food must 
come regularly into the home. But 
first aid articles are not in this cate- 


gory. : 

“You might say that first aid ar- 
ticles come under the head of luxury 
merchandise. At any rate, until the 
moment they are needed, they’ just 
stand on the medicine closet shelf. 
You do not anticipate accidents as 
you do meals. You optimistically do 
not look for them at all. But when 


quickly and badly. 

“That is why prominent display 
of such articles prompts the purchase. 
The housewife seldom thinks of them 
unless she sees them in a store. For 
this reason, point-of-sale merchandis- 
ing is a must. In our line, out of sight 
is indeed out of mind.” 

Bauer & Black has also brought out 
a new display unit for its Blue Jay 
products. Only 21 inches wide, the 
unit goes on the top of the counter. 
Like the larger surgical dressing unit, 
it is built with a series of set-back 
shelves. Below and in the center, em- 
bossed reproductions of various types 
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of corn, callus, bunion, and other foot 
relief items are shown. These repro- 
ductions identify the product, and fa- 
cilitate choice. The packages are ar- 
ranged around the reproductions, at 
the top and on each side. 

Here again the idea is to have the 
products at the customer's finger-tips 
so that reach-and-pick selection is en- 
couraged. The big departmental sur- 
gical dressing display, described above, 
is sold to the dealer at cost. The Blue 
Jay unit is handled as a deal. In a 
number of tests the Blue Jay unit has 
shown an average sale of about $172 
per year per display square foot. 

Bauer & Black recently has made a 
careful study of market coverage in 
the drug field, with the help of its 
advertising agency, Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald. They have re-analyzed 
media and experimented with new 
copy. Formerly the main idea was to 
get as much coverage as possible. 
Now they are concentrating on mar- 
kets. It was found that there are 
“thin” areas in the drug trade. By 
concentrating newspaper advertising 
in the leading drug markets it is felt 
that results will be better for the dol- 


lar spent. Magazine advertising 1s 
also Sais stepped up to give broad 
and intensive national coverage. 

Color advertising in magazines for 
the foot products has been introduced 
for the first time in many years. Space 
runs from 56 inches to full pages and 
is used in 30 generally circulated na- 
tional magazines. 

War, which has affected almost 
everything, has had its impact on the 
corn, too. Wartime research, thanks 
to the pains of the infantryman, has 
added something to the corn plaster. 
It is a local anaesthetic known as Nu- 
percaine. Foot specialists noted that 
when a corn gets to rioting there are 
two distinct aches: (1) a deep-seated 
pain due to pressure; (2) a marginal 
pain distinct from the pressure pain. 
Nupercaine “‘gets’’ the marginal pain. 
Bauer & Black has added this an- 
aesthetic to Blue Jay corn plasters. A 
red panel on the new package tells 
about it. 

Industrial tape is another Bauer & 
Black item that has received marked 
impetus due to war experience and 
research. Bearing no relation to sur- 
gical tape, industrial tape originally 


Aut-In-One Department: Pre-tests proved the efficiency of this “department unit” 
developed by Bauer & Black for first aid and hospital supplies. Through this arrange- 
ment, smaller items, easiest to pick up on impulse, are closest to shoppers’ hands. 
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was used during the war to protect 
the sharp edges of cutting tools in 
storage, in transit, and in shops and 
the field. Application is simple—just 
fold a piece of adhesive tape around 
the edge and press. It stops nicking, 
blunting and rust. : 

Shortly it was found that industrial 
adhesive tape could be used to seal 
holes in tanks, and close seams in 
packages. Workmen, walking on the 
wings of planes, scarred them. A pa- 
per manufacturer devised paper pads 
to protect the wing surfaces from scar- 
ring. The pads are held in place 
with industrial tape. 


“Tape Engineers” 


_ Running the broad gamut of uses, 
it was found recently that industrial 
tape.is even being used in the manu- 
facture of women’s hats as a base for 
decorative — and to form the 
petals of artificial flowers. Now the 
company is sending special “tape en- 
gineers”’ to industrial plants to search 
out added new uses. 

Bauer & Black is expecting a broad- 
ening market in elastic goods and here 
again the war had its finger in the pie. 
Athletics played a large part in keeping 
men conditioned. They boxed, played 
baseball, football, basket ball, and 
other rugged games at various train- 
ing centers. Supporters were regular 
G.I. issue for athletics. Millions of 
men who had never worn them came 
to know their advantages and are 
expected to be customers in peacetime. 

The war put millions of men and 
women on their feet, people who sat 
and rode before. There were the mil- 
lions of war workers in factories, the 
millions of slogging foot soldiers, the 
millions of men and the housewives 
who were short of gas. They all 
found new uses for their feet. Also, 
they found new aches and pains. They 
learned how to care for those feet. 
So Bauer & Black is broadening its 
line of foot items—balms, plasters, 
atid powders. The Nation is learning 
about preventing foot ills. Precau- 
tion is taking the place of cure. 

All of which leads inevitably to 
advertising to the doctor and the hos- 
pital. Bauer & Black is stepping up 
their advertising in medical and hos- 
pital journals. A house publication, 
Curity Research Notes, is issued for 
distribution to the medical profession. 
It is prepared for doctors by qualified 
technical writers who work with doc- 
tors and hospitals in its preparation. 

Many doctors are coming back into 
civilian practice. They all want to 
know what has been going on at home 
in their profession while they wete 
away. They are in the mood to read. 
Bauer & Black looks forward to 4 new 
era in first aid and feet. 
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Disney Film Battles 
"Twilight Squint™ 


Most of us accept light as we find it. We don’t look for good lighting 
and frequently don’t recognize bad lighting. The latest aid to awakening 1. 
us to the idea of better light—better sight is Walt Disney’s Technicolor 
cartoon movie, “Light Is What You Make It,” now being distributed 
by the National Better Light Better Sight Bureau, New York City, to 
electric companies for consumer educational meetings. 


The Disney technique dramatizes basic facts of seeing and how arti- 
ficial light can help the eyes; how it abuses them if lamps are not used 
properly. The cartoon technique shows the eye muscles at work. The 
audience is taken into the eyes and allowed to see the world ag the 
eyes see it. 


This 10-minute movie carries the major load of explaining how to 
preserve sight with better light. The film is supported with a full package 
of educational aids sufficient for a variety of well-rounded programs 
running anywhere from 15 minutes to the suggested maximum time of 
one hour. The movie and the supporting literature are readily adapted to 


. a variety of audiences, including electrical dealers, contractors, and whole- 
| salers, trade groups, school associations and older school children, civic, 
: church and social groups. 
e 
g The booklet, “Light Is What You Make It,” issued after showings 
d to consumer groups, repeats the basic points of the Disney movie. It’s 
d a take-home piece, imprinted with the name of the local utility, to 
i stimulate consumers to take immediate stock of their own home lighting. 
ir 
of 
1e Aids to light companies showing the movie tell how to organize meet- 
re ings, use color charts from the movie scenes to re-emphasize basic points, 
e. sample layouts for newspaper and direct-mail advertising, sample invitation 
id and ticket of admittance, and a speech to be given by the host. 
sat 
il- 
he 
he 
es F 
all 1, ONE WAY TO LOOK AT IT: Plenty 4. YARDSTICK: Light that falls on sur- 
a of light outside, but man’s close work face one foot away is one foot-candle. 
he is indoors where he requires good light. . : 
1ey 5., LIGHT METER: This handy device tells 
. 1. KEEP AN EYE ON IT: Protect your you in a [ity if light is geod or bed. 
its : F . 
ers. _. with adequate light at all 6. NO SQUINT: Disney’s eye watches 
ing imes. Why not give your eyes a break? light rays bounce away—not into. the 
S eye. Which way does your light bounce? 
au 3, BAREFOOT BOY: No eye strain here . a entainins 
with Nature’s 1000 foot-candles in 7. LADY IN THE DARK: She won't be 


the shade. It’s an even canopy of light. 


A. 


sweet long with glare and bad lighting. 


As told to Larry Fitzmaurice 


BY HENRY HAUPT 
Vice-President in Charge of the Minneapolis Office 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Minneapolis 


| if 154 to mail o Postcard 
2%¢ to mail a Circulor Letter 
44+ to mail a Ist Class Letter 
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IT COSTS APPROXIMATELY 


Jack Benny Costs’ Less—That’s what 
Hormel’s advertising agency men tell profit- 
sharing employes. Charts like these help to 
clarify Spam’s advertising program, crystal- 
lize the cost picture graphically for workers. 


person 
oos 


i \ Jock Benny Program 

| + 28,000 per progran 

ESS!) Zat-he reaches 10,000,000 radio homes 
FE « nite—2% people listen per home(3s,000am) 
Cost per 1000 #12 
Cost per person .0O! 


Advertising: Luxury or Investment? 
Hormel Gives Employes the Facts 


Workers are befuddled about advertising because they do not know 
how it works . 


a plan whereby all employes share in 
the profits of the business. 
Profit sharing makes each worker 
vitally interested in the expenditures 
for sales, advertising, and other activ- 
ities. This was particularly true during te 
the war when the employes were pain- 
fully familiar with the fact that, while 


. or what it costs in terms of unit-coverage. They 
think of it as a frill, not a low-cost way to buy business. So 
Hormel took its advertising story into the plant to demonstrate 


how this business-building force is related to jobs and profits. 


the company was pushing the sale and fi 
promotion of Spam for all it was 
packers, behind the scenes in the sales worth, there were times wien it could r 


F all national advertisers would 
tell their own sales and advertis- 
ing story to their own employes 
as part of their management 
policy, it would do much to offset 
doubts and allay suspicions among 
consumers concerning sales and ad- 
vertising costs. 
We at BBDO have just completed, 
successfully we believe, a two-year ex- 
eriment in management-employe re- 
[ations which was designed to take the 
foremen and supervisors of George A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., meat 
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and advertising departments to teach 
them what these formerly mysterious 
forces have done for such Hormel 
products as Spam, Canned Ham and 
Chicken, Luncheon Meat, and others. 

Through the years Hormel’s enlight- 
ened policy has developed an unusually 
close relationship - with employes 
throughout the = a In addition to 
sponsoring home ownership for work- 
ers, straight time for seasonal business 
and other advanced economic programs 
for workers, Hormel has_ established 


not begin to fill the orders. 

No matter how small a financial in- 
terest the employe had in the company 
it was natural for him to wonder what 
justified these expenditures. 

For some years it had been the prac- 
tice of Hormel executives to have 
regular meetings with the the foremen 
and supervisors of all depariments. 
Early in 1944, Park Dougherty, vice 
president of the Flavor-Sealed Div 
sion, the company’s only division using 
consumer advertising at that time, i 
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lt all boils down to... 


a matter of cultivation 


Soil, seed and weather may be perfect, but it takes continual cultivation 


to wrest a crop from any field. Printed selling recognizes the necessity for regular presentation of 
facts to create and maintain the favorable impressions that lead to sales. Printers and lithographers 
report increasing business as advertisers everywhere cultivate postwar fields. And they use Champion 
paper in all its grades...coated and uncoated for letterpress and offset, business papers, high gloss 


package wraps, envelope, tablet writing, papeterie and specialties. Champion paper helps the harvest. 


tae Chamfpron Vijucr AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


fi Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
Fae ) bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 


vited us to come down and tell the 
story of Spam advertising to two 
groups of Flavor-Sealed foremen and 
supervisors. We were allotted 50 
minutes for each group. 

We at BBDO had been puzzled a 
long time about answers to the ques- 
tions: Why is advertising, the impact 
of which hits every American, con- 
sidered by many people as such a 
mysterious force, a conception which is 
fertile ground for anti-advertising at- 
tacks? Why should we be so helpless 
in selling advertising itself in a 
friendly, understandable fashion to its 
real beneficiaries—the people? 

Here was an invitation and an op- 
portunity we had been waiting for. 
We gathered some charts from differ- 
ent porfolios, some from previous 
stories on copy research, some from 
client portfolios, some from flo-overs 
on Starch, Clark and the Continuing 
Study on Newspaper Reading, with 
some new ones to focus attention 
directly on the advertising and sales 
costs and the accomplishments of the 
Spam campaign. 


Three Objectives 


We had three objectives in mind: 
(1) To present facts showing that 
Spam advertising is low in cost. (2) 
To leave a definite impression that 
advertising is not a lush, harum-scarum 
magical game—but a scientific business 
with its own measuring sticks, research, 
and other tools with which to do an 
effective job for management and 
workers alike. (3) To present Spam’s 
accomplishments to date and prove, if 
possible, why continued promotion is 
vitally necessary to protect that accom- 
plishment under existing conditions 
and expand it as restrictions lift. We 
wanted the profit-sharing workers 
themselves to endorse the campaign. 

Our first two audiences listened 
without much apparent interest. Yet 
only a week later word came that 
others in the plant would like to hear 
it. We then incorporated into the 
presentation a series of hinged charts 
about 3 x 2 feet, each calculated to 
answer part or all of a question, with 
the whole series organized to tell an 
intelligible, easy-to-understand story. 
We are all familiar with the fact that 
many people, including plant work- 
ers, salesmen, teachers, professional 
men, and even persons somewhat closer 
to advertising, sales, and promotion, 
gasp when they hear lump sum figures 
on the cost of various media advertise- 
ments and radio programs. 

Anticipating this, we opened the 
presentations with a gag cartoon with 
the captions: “Gee, a Post ad costs 
plenty . . . $8,500 a page. That’s a lot 
of dough,” and “$1,500 more for 
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color,” and ‘$28,000 a night for one 
radio show!!!" 

After that we drew an analogy from 
advertising in its simplest form. We 
told the employes about Mrs. Jones 
who wanted to supplement her family 
income by selling cookies—but how 
to let her friends know she is selling 
wonderful cookies? She can run 
around the neighborhood and tell 
folks, but if she spends too much time 
doing that she is out of the kitchen 
so much her volume may well suffer 
to the point where she can’t produce 
enough to show a profit. So she de- 
cides to advertise. 

She can tell the members of her 
church guild and ask them to spread 
the news. She might have a pack- 
age design made and try to get the 
local stores to handle the cookies. She 
might get a local painter to make up 
a sign for outside her home. She 
could even have handbills printed and 
distributed or send postcards through 
the mail. 

Then we point out to our audience 
that Mrs. Jones’ competition is keen, 
her promotional efforts relatively high 
cost. We tell them that while Mrs. 
Jones may be doing a good job in 
her own way she is facing Loose Wiles, 
National Biscuit, Purity baking and 
a host of other companies with the 
advantage of mass-produced advertis- 
ing and sales coverage. 

As we work Spam into the picture 
we try to point out that we are not 
talking about coverage only in Austin, 
or Minneapolis or even Minnesota, 
but coverage of over 20,000,000 ur- 
ban families from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to Mexico 

. a total of 60,000,000 people. 

In the case of Mrs. Jones, we tell 
our listeners, let’s take a look at her 
direct mail campaign. If she made 
plates using two colors, her postcards 
could easily cost 11/, cents or more. 
A circular letter with her product 
reproduced could run 21/, cents or 
better. 


“None of you,” we tell them, 
“would raise an eyebrow if you heard 
that Mrs. Jones spent $40 or §50 
sending out postcards because joy 
think of postcards in terms of units 

. in terms of a penny apiece . . , 
and it seems fine if Mrs. Jones wants 
to spend a penny to tell her neigh- 
bors she is selling cookies.” , 

Why, then, we ask, do people gasp 
at publication costs? It is probably 
because they don’t realize how low the 
unit costs are. We cite a four-color 
play on the back page of Time maga- 
zine, delivered to over 1,000,000 Time 
readers at a unit cost of 49/100 of a 
cent per copy. We show them a four- 
color half page in Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, delivered at 15/100 of a cent per 
copy. We cite a Sunday newspaper 
supplement advertisement reaching a 
circulation of 17,000,000 at a cost of 
12/100 cents per delivered copy. 

By the time we get around to dis- 
cussing our $28,000-a-night radio 
show the employes begin to see that 
mass-produced agency advertising is 
low in cost. We show them figures 
indicating that the show reaches 10,- 
000,000 radio domes each Sunday 
night and that in each home 2!/, to 
31/4 persons are listening. At the 
lowest estimate, the program is reach- 
ing 25,000,000 listeners at a cost of 
1/10 of a cent per listener. 


Which Would You Buy? 


Which would you buy, we ask them, 
a half hour of good will building en- 
tertainment . . . a cast with millions 
of friends . . . two or three commer- 
cial messages . . . or a penny postcard 
at actually 15 times the cost? 

We didn’t feel that our presenta- 
tion would be complete without giv- 
ing the employes a behind-the-scene 
glimpse at the agency technique in pro- 
ducing a sales and advertising cam- 
paign that will sell. In one sketch 
we use pictures of a little man of sev- 
eral years ago who wrote his copy 
by looking out the window. We sug- 
gest, for example, that the problem 
of advertising had been placed before 
him. He might have started by put- 
ting down the ideas that occurred to 
him: Easy for mother . . . mass ap- 
peal . . . emphasis on health. . . 
smart folks eat it . . . price story, etc. 
And so the old-time copywriter and 
his associates picked a theme and 
“guessed” they would do a selling job. 

We point out that the personnel 
in the sales and advertising depatt- 
ments of Hormel and other companies 
are just a bunch of hard-working guys 
like a lot of other people in business. 
It is pointed out that we work side 
by side with their men, travel in the 
field, call on their customers and try 
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Maybe you’ve thought of the 
Bell Telephone System as using 


only wires. It uses and pioneers 
in radio too. 

Through radio voice-ways it 
reaches across the seas to the 
world’s telephones. At home, 
radio waves carry your Calls 
across water barriers. 


Radio links provide mobile 
telephone service for vessels ply- 
ing inland waters and for ships 
at sea. Before long, such a ser- 
vice will also be available for 
motor vehicles. 


Work is moving right ahead 
on an experimental radio relay 
system to carry Long Distance 


calls and television programs 
between New York and Boston. 
A similar system is planned 
between the cities of Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 


In every case the Bell System 
uses the kind of transmission, 
wire or radio, that gives best 
service at lowest cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


98.9 


) Per Cent 


OF ALL CITIES 


in the nation 


ACCORDING TO SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
1945 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 
(FURTHER REPRODUCTION NOT LICENSED) 


That’s the record of 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


_ FARM CAPITAL OF THE WORLD © 


COMPLETE MARKET DATA ON REQUEST 


Che Sioux City Sournal 
JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


SIOUX CITY, [OWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 
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to familiarize ourselves with all the 
problems of the business. 

“There isn’t an agency man who 
could bone a ham with speed and ef. 
ficiency if his life depended on it,” we 
point out. ““We can’t run a Spam 
line, or handle the laboratory. We 
couldn’t have developed a 12-ounce tin 
that would stay on the pantry shelf 
without refrigeration. We couldn't 
handle your traffic or shipping or any 
other of the multiple jobs here with- 
out developing skill by training and 
experience.” 

Then we tell them about some of 
the skills the sales and advertising de- 
partments believe they have perfected 
in order to market the products the 
employes make as cheaply and effec- 
tively as possible. We tell them all 
about the Daniel Starch advertising rat- 
ing service and other scientific measur- 
ing devices to prove whether we were 
right or wrong. 


What Was the Response? 


Other than by their attention during 
the presentation the first groups of 
employes showed no immediate re- 
action at all. Subsequent groups were 
only mildly responsive. We were dis- 
appointed. Less than two weeks later, 
however, the Hormel management 
called us to say that our story had 
caused so much interest and discussion 
out in the plant that they wondered 
if it could be given to similar groups 
throughout the Packing Division. 

Realizing that the interest of the 
moment would subside over a period 
of time, we prepared a questionnaire 
to determine whether or not these men 
would be interested in more informa- 
tion on such subjects as product te- 
search, sales problems and planning, 
advertising, radio and magazine te- 
search. 

There was no pressure; the ques- 
tionnaire was a simple affair. It bore 
no signatures of management of 
BBDO. It ended ‘Sign or not, as you 
wish.”” Copies were left in the meet- 
ing-room. Returns were surprising. 

We also sought individual questions 
and many sound and intelligent queries 
came back. We answered every quety 
individually and in writing, since we 
felt that if a plant employe was it- 
terested enough to send a_ personal 
question, he would be willing to read 
a lengthy answer. 

Since then we have presented the 
Hormel Spam story to a host of bust- 
ness, professional, and civic organiza 
tions. To tell the truth about adver- 
tising, how it works, what it costs, 
and what it accomplishes, seems like 
the best sort of public relations pro 
gram for a field that has neglected 
public relations although it so directly 
affects the public. 
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Plump luscious peaches that came to maturity and 
full flavor upon branches of the mother tree in a famous 
orchard. And they were plucked with tender care and 
forthwith prepared and canned that you and we might 
enjoy in March a fruit nature intended only for a few 
summer months. . . a contribution of science. 


We're really not trying to sell canned peaches here 
... the point we do want to drive home is that among 
the families who read the Sun-Telegraph there are tens 
of thousands who will eat. and enjoy canned peaches 
for dessert .. . or even for breakfast or luncheon ... at 
any season of the year. | 


As we toy with the subject it seems to us that if we 
were selling peaches we would carry out a campaign 
in the Sun-Telegraph and suggest the idea of peaches 


* People your customers and ours spend 


$6,000,000 a year to have their favorite news- 
Paper the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, in their 
homes. This is dramatic evidence of the sales 
Potential that exists for advertisers who would 
Cultivate these Sun-Telegraph families. 


March 15, 1946 


FOR DESSERT / 


once a week as a new eating fashion . 
though only a small percentage of Sun-Telegraph 
families subscribed to the idea we would still sell a lot 
of peaches. 


. and even 


Possibly you are not marketing peaches but pickles, 
cosmetics, automobiles or shoes. Whatever you are 
offering for sale, Sun-Telegraph families are your cus- 
tomers .. . buyers for anything and everything that's 
for sale, and they can be reached every day through 
the Sun-Telegraph . . . their favorite newspaper. 
Pittsburgh merchants testify to the fact that Sun- 
Telegraph families have money to spend ...and spend 
it, because day after day, week after week, month after 
month over the years, they tell us of the amazing re- 
sults they get from their advertising in the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 


Sun-lelegraph — 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


- Offices in Principal Cities _ 
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Figure the 
GREENVILLE MARKET 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 

(tpeormorsted’)) 34,734" 
Our city limits were estab- 
lished in 1865 and have never 


been extended beyond a 1% 
mile radius. 


Vhs Pact... 


123,000 
PEOPLE 


Live within 10 miles 


of 
DOWNTOWN 
GREENVILLE 


Greenville retail sales are in 
the $50,000,000** class — 
higher than many cities with 
over a 100,000 population. It’s 
the trading center for Green- 
ville County—first in 1944 
food sales ($12,281,000**) in 
South Carolina—and the heart 
of the state’s top markei. 


103% family coverage in 
Greenville County. 62% aver- 
age coverage in the Green- 
ville trading area of 8 coun- 
ties. Combined daily circula- 
tion 75,453. Figure the Green- 
ville market first in South 
Carolina. 
Represented Nationally by 
WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY, INC. 


*1940 Census 
**Sales Management Estimates—1944 


GREENVILLE 
's 4 100,000 + 


MARKET 
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«sees fire blanket, a new safety de- 
vice, is being offered to industry by 
Benson & Associates. It is fabricated 
of flame resistant, neoprene impreg- 
nated, asbestos cloth and it can be 
hung or spread anywhere—indoors or 
out—without a cabinet or container. 
The blanket measures 60 x 80 inches 
and is equipped with 34-inch grom- 
mets for hanging on a simple bracket 
in any place of the plant where flam- 
mable materials are likely to endanger 
life or property. The fabric remains 
pliable at all temperatures. Bright red 
in color, the Fire Blanket can be used 
for smothering fires in buckets, or 
small containers, and for covering 
vents or other openings from which 
flame may issue. It also can be used as 
an effective welding screen. 


«sess cap-off, a unique but highly 
practical bottle cap remover has been 
developed by the Eagle Lock Co. It 
eliminates “bottle opening” hazards 
that often result in cut and bruised 
fingers. The bell-shaped design deflects 
fizz or foam and thus protects clothing. 


«sss an elastic plastic will soon be 
produced in large quantities by the 
Plastics and Chemical Divisions of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. It will be known 
as Marvinol resin and it is expected 
to become a preferred material for the 
manufacture of such items as multi- 
colored wire . insulation, transparent 
garden hose, hospital sheeting, wrist- 
watch straps, woven fabrics, meteoro- 
logical-type balloons, bathing suits, and 
rainwear. Shoe heels of Marvinol 


Coming Your Way 


plastic may rival rubber heels even- 
tually. The Glenn L. Martin Co. will 
confine its production to the raw 
Marvinol type polyvinyl resins—will 
not manufacture finished products. 


«sess cigarette lighter fuel that is 
said to last approximately 30% longer 
than other lighter fuels is being in- 
troduced by the Ronson Art Metal 
Works, Inc. The new formula succeeds 
in reducing the evaporation rate of the 
fluid so substantially that it cuts down 
the frequency of refilling a lighter by 
about one-fourth. The fuel is called 
Ronsonol and it ignites at an instant 
flash point, even under low tempera- 
tures, and produces a clear, relatively 
smokeless flame. Its delicate perfuming 
makes it pleasantly fragrant and free 
from the usual objectionable odor of 
lighter fluids. 


esses phosphorescent plastics, said 
to have an after-glow potency more 
than double that of any pre-war 
phosphorescent thermoplastic, are be- 
ing introduced by Monsanto Chemical 
Co. The new compounds, which glow 
six to eight hours after exposure to 
sunlight or other illumination, are 
considered likely to find widespread 
applications in industry and in the 
home. They are expected to be used 
in the manufacture of wall switches, 
light cords, drawer pulls, door knobs 
and telephone dials as well as clock 
faces and instrument dials. The new 
Lustron plastics will be available in 
phosphorescent colors of green, green- 
blue, blue and bright blue. 


Marvinot Finps Scores or Appiications: A new elastic plastic makes its debut 
Handbags, surgeon’s gloves and belts may be fashioned of the versatile plast¢ 
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Colossus, 
the Hub of 
Prosperity’s Wheel 


HE American farmer, Colossus of the 

Crossroads, is confident of the future. His 
future. America’s future. He’s going ahead 
with his plans. 


Nature’s factories are on full time. Hens and 
hogs, cows and steers, trees and vines, seeds in 
the good brown earth never heard of wages and 
hours. They go on producing, under the guid- 
ing hand of the farmer and his brood. 


Colossus has no reconversion problems. He 
has billions in the bank, and is in a mood to 
spend for things of quality. Not just for trucks 
and tractors and machinery, but radios and 


refrigerators, pianos and paint, clothing and 
packaged foods... everything! 


Even in normal times, rural America accounts 
for nearly 40% of our total consumer sales. It 
now seems destined to break all previous 
records. Geared to prosperity’s wheel, with 
Colossus as the hub, your business, too, can 
be good. 


And you can look for the biggest post-war 
purchases, the biggest investments, to be 
made on Country Gentleman farms. . . the 
top-half farms... the farms which just natur- 
ally take (and take to) Country Gentleman. 


a a 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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WORLD-WIDE CONNEC 


FAscinatTinG Facets: Diamond 


' 


displays 


OWS CAREFULLY CHOSER 


dramatizing the gems’ journey 


from mine to market, rough to ready, are captivating customers for jewelers. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Diamonds—Mine to Market 


A graphic explanation of the dia- 
mond industry is the result of a recent 
survey conducted among the clients of 
Arnstein Bros. & Co., diamond cutters 
and importers for over 60 years. The 
clients did not want Hollywood, 
romance or glamor themes, but almost 
unanimously favored ‘something edu- 
cational.” 

Six displays for jewelers’ windows 
have been designed and are now “‘on 
tour’ throughout the country. Arn- 
stein Bros. & Co. clients are featuring 
the sets for a couple of weeks and 
then passing them along to others. 
Already praises of the displays and 
their sales appeal are coming in daily 
to the designers. 

The finished display tells the story 
of diamonds from mine to market. 
An airplane, moving over illuminated 
maps, depicts the gems’ path from 
South Africa to the United States. The 
actual process of diamond cutting is 
traced through small photographs and 
a life-size silhouette of an expert 
diamond polisher finishing a diamond. 
Realism and drama are added by the 
presence of genuine diamonds, in their 
rough and finished forms, and of the 
tools of the diamond cutters’ trade. 


Hi Ho Crackers 

“Do You Ger Upser WHEN 
Guests Drop IN?” This is the eye- 
catching question headlining the Hi 
Ho Crackers campaign of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. The expanded pro- 
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gram, pointed to keep the product in 
the minds of both actual and potential 
customers, is comprised of a series 
permitting the reader to ‘‘listen in” on 
replies made by people from all parts 
of the country when asked — 
about which they, as home-makers, are 
interested. Indicating that the gracious 
hostess depends upon serving crackers, 
the advertisement goes on to under- 
score its product by giving this answer 
to the headline question: “When un- 
expected guests drop in on you, turn 
to Hi Ho for finer flavor.” 

The campaign appears as four-color, 
full-page advertisements in The Amer- 
ican Weekly, This Week Magazine, 
The Metropolitan Group, Parade 
Look, and also as 672-line black-and- 
white advertisements in 300 news- 
papers in the country. 


Stromberg-Carlson 


A full-range program of advertising, 
sales promotion and public relations 
geared to back up the largest produc- 
tion quota in its peacetime history is 
announced by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Co. 

Maker of home radio receivers, AM 
and FM, television, sound and tele- 
phone equipment, the firm is schedul- 
ing its most comprehensive advertising 
campaign in its 52-year history to run 
through 1946 into 1947. Stanley H. 
Manson, manager of public relations, 
says that the program is designed to 
keep pace with the constantly expand- 
ing production at the local plants. 

Phases of the campaign include full 


black-and-white pages in seven top 


- circulation national magazines, more 


than 100 newspapers in America’s 
leading sales markets. A cooperative 
advertising program aims to make 
available to the company’s almost 
6,000 dealers a hard-hitting retail mer- 
chandising campaign flexible enough 
to permit close and continuing control 
by the company and its distributors, 
In addition, a variety of dramatic sales 
promotional campaigns are to be used 
in direct mail and point-of-sales dis- 
plays, and an intensive sales training 
program for distributors, branch of.- 
fices, dealers and their sales forces is in 
the process of completion. Radio pro- 
grams, also, are being employed. 

On the trade front Stromberg- 
Carlson is continuing its campaigns in 
the sound and telephone equipment 
fields and augmenting them with direct 
mail and other sales aids channeled to 
independent telephone company cus- 
tomers and to the six key markets for 
sound equipment: schools, hospitals, 
architects, hotels, industrial plants, and 
railroads. 

For more information about Strom- 
berg-Carlson’s program, see “Dealer 
Survey Sets Radio Sales Strategy for 
Stromberg-Carlson,”” page 85. 


More Dollars for the Home 


House Beautiful’s nation-wide cam- 
paign to increase average consumer 
expenditures for homefurnishings and 
appliances is being presented March 7 
to more than 100 advertisers and 
agencies in these fields. 

“Better Your Home—Better Your 
Living” slogans the magazine's cam- 
paign which is starting with monthly 
features of from 25 to 30 pages in each 
issue showing how far money goes 
toward happiness when invested in the 
home. House Beautiful publicizes the 
idea still further in large-space news- 
paper advertisements in 16 key cities 
from coast to coast. Department stores 
are invited to use House Beautiful’s 
theme and variations of it in their 
own advertising and display. 

Basic point is that between 1929 
and 1941 only eight cents out of every 
consumer dollar was spent by the aver- 
age American family to buy items for 
the home. On behalf of the home: 
furnishings and appliance industry, 
House Beautiful hopes to boost this 
expenditure through co-ordinated sell- 
ing and promotion by all factors in the 
industry, spearheaded by the magazine 
itself. 


“Little Lucky Tiger” 


The Lucky Tiger Manufacturing 
Co. is soon adding spot radio to I 
current advertising campaign which 's 
beginning this month with space 
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Strictly competitively — remember these provable facts: The 
Seattle Times covers Seattle like a blanket. No other news- 


paper, or combination of other newspapers, can anywhere 
near equal such complete coverage! No schedule in the State 


of Washington can do a job without intensive coverage of 


ATTLE TIMES | 


Seattle — where nearly half of the state’s wealth is concen- a, Ee 
‘Seattle 11, Washington 


trated. It is an advertising axiom — “The First Advertising 


Medium in Seattle is THE TIMEs.” 


DETROIT * LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Saturday Evening Post, Life, and 
Collier's to supplement that already 
being carried in approximately 150 
newspapers. The advertising is being 
developed around an animated trade- 
mark, “Little Lucky Tiger,”’ an amiable 
character who combines some of the 
qualities of the M. G. M. lion, and of 
Sgt. Sansone’s “Wolf.” He promotes 
hair tonic, deodorant and other prod- 
ucts of his company, with considerable 
assistance from the Merritt Owens Ad- 
vertising Agency which has recently 
been appointed to handle the account. 


Knox for Men and Women 


“If the Label Is Knox the Hat Is 
Right’’ is the slogan which, along with 
the company’s more than 100-year old 
crest, will dominate all copy of ex- 
tensive advertising campaigns being 
placed by the Knox Hat Co. to high- 
light Spring hat styles. Both men’s 
and women’s hats are being promoted 
in parallel campaigns with insertions 
following at regular intervals through 
June. For the women’s line page-size 
insertions in four colors and black-and- 


for Housewares Products... 


Looking for immediate means of new or expanded national 
distribution of your housewares and allied products? Let men 
of McAleer—trained salesmen—put your product in choice re- 
tail outlets now while consumer demands are at peak. Profit 
by established McAleer contacts with buyers of leading hard- 
ware, house furnishing and department stores. 


E. J. McAleer & Co., Inc. is one of Philadelphia’s largest and 
best established jobbers of nationally known housewares, in- 
cluding Pyrex Ovenware and O-Cedar products. Men of McAleer 
know the problems peculiar to each store and market in their 
territories. This experience enables them to entrench products 
rapidly for consumer acceptance and to head off new competition. 


An appointment can be quickly ar- 
ranged to discuss your sales problems. 
No obligation. Your inquiry will be 
kept confidential. 


In addition to being a leading distributor of 
nationally famous housewares we are producers 
of McAleer Metal Kitchen Cabinets, Wall 
Cabinets and Wa. drobes. 


AND COMPANY, INC, 
1422 N. 8th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA, 


white space are scheduled to appear 11 
Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Mademoi- 
selle, Charm, and Seventeen. Promo. 
tion of men’s hats will use full-page 
space in Esquire and Collier’s. 
Planned campaigns of newspaper 
advertisements, for both men’s and 
women’s lines, will be made available 
to retailers throughout the country. 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., is the 


agency. 


“Radiator” Pipe 


The Kirsten Pipe Co., Seattle, is in 
the midst of an accelerated advertising 
program for 1946, using more space in 
more media. Recently recognized by 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce for 
outstanding national advertising bring. 
ing favorable attention to that city, 
Kirsten is placing its “radiator” pipe 
advertisements in national media, in- 
cluding The American Magazine, 
Business Week, Collier's, Esquire, 
Ladies Home Journal, Liberty, Life, 
McCall’s, New Yorker, Newsweek, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
United States News, and Vogue. 


“Magnet for Millions” 


That 98% of all food and 85% of 
all drugstore products are bought in 
neighborhood shopping centers 
throughout America is announced in 
“Magnet for Millions,” the recently 
issued brochure of Criterion Service, 
Inc. The booklet emphasizes how 
neighborhood stores take practically 
all of America’s food dollar. 

To these local food and drug stores 
respectively go 21 and 17 million cus- 
tomers every day in the year. Shoppers 
visit their food stores on the average 
of four times a week. And Criterion 
Service, Inc., furnishes a medium 
“built-to-order to give the advertiser 
coverage of these neighborhood shop- 
ping centers within each market.” The 
8’ by 4’ posters furnish eye-appealing 
displays of the advertisers’ products. 
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OuTSTANDING: Savarin Coffee tin looms 
with third dimensional effect from 
background, duplicating subway wa” 
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Fawcett Women’s 
Group led all groups 
in lineage and reve- 
nue in 1945. 


The boys in the Fawcett Women’s Group 
Fawcett Women’s 
Group delivered further wish for all Women’s Groups a like 
more copies per success and prosperity — because Women’s 
advertising $1 

spentin 1945 than 


any other major America’s heart— America’s Women. 
magazine. 


Fawcett Women’s Group 


hope to repeat this performance in 1946. They 


Groups are the straight, sure way to 


XP TRUE CONFESSIONS 


_j . XP MOTION PICTURE 


| Xb MOVIE sTORY 
yet More than 4,000,000 copies per issue sold on newsstands 

ron 

wall. 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Buyers Are Mad. What to Do? 


NADO 
to KETCHIKAN 


The owners of these 87,000 
boats—the Pacific pleasure 
craft and work boat fleet— 
most of them operating 
twelve months of each year 
—make up the most active 
buying group in the U. S. 
marine industry. 


One journal talks the language 
of these 87,000 owners, serves 
best their special needs and 
interests — 


PACIFIC MOTOR BORAT 


71 COLUMBIA STREET 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
VANCOUVER + PORTLAND + WILMINGTON “A great deal of damage has been done to business good-will during the sellers’- 
ce ceeeraee * LOS ANEES market war years, We must try to regain the confidence of customers, many of whom 
we may have antagonized in one way or another,” says Francis L. Whitmarsh, president 
of food-wholesaling Francis H. Leggett & Co. and head of the National American 
; on Wholesale Grocers Association. 


It’s Francis L. Whitmarsh speaking. 


“How bad is the situation?” SM asked Mr. Whitmarsh, “and what ought to be done 
about it?” 


“Well, you know . . . everybody knows . . . it’s pretty bad. With merchandise as 
short as it was in all lines, a lot of sharp hard dealing and cold discourtesy by many 
companies and their salesmen have filled this country with irritated buyers. | know 
of cases where companies have said to pleading customers: ‘We'll take an order and 
send you whatever we wish when we get around to it, but only if you leave us your 
signed blank check.’ Of course somebody’s mad. 


“Here are some things to be done about it: 


SWING-O-RING ; 
LOOSE LEAF BINDING Sales managers ought to get out and meet nearly every customer. That would prove 


the company’s interest in the matter. If they find hard feeling against the company 
or a salesman, they can try to patch it up. And they can learn what the company’s 
policy ought to be for the future. If an account is mad at a salesman and it looks like 
the customer's fault, the account can be shifted to someone else. If it’s the salesman’s 
fault, he can be re-trained or fired. 


The pages never pull out be- 
cause they are held with a large 
number of closely spaced rings. 
(Not 3, but 23 rings on an 11” 
page). The pages are easily taken 
out because of the patented Swing- 
O-Ring construction. Sheets lie 
flat and turn easily. Binder back- 
bone occupies less space. 


“Certainly there ought to be a great deal of pressure put upon salesmen to develop 
courtesy, 


“Companies should concentrate on fully serving their old customers before they try 
to take on many new ones, 

Write us for name of nearest 
licensed binder. “There ought to be an absolute end to tie-in sales and quiet discounts. No more 
forcing an account to take a ton of something he doesn’t want in order to get 100 


P pounds of what he does want. And no preferential treatment behind your hand. Let’s 
Swing- Ofing INC have a square deal in the open.” 


Division of The Fred Goat Co., Inc 
314 DEAN STREET » BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


—— 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified and are available di- 
rect from the publishers. 


Approach to Latin-American Markets. 

Are you interested in Latin-American 
markets as an outlet for an expanding sales 
volume—or as a source of supply for raw 
and semi-finished materials and finished 
products? If you are, you'll find cost- and 
time-saving statistics about the 29 markets 
in that area in this 154-page book published 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Prepared by 
Alexander O. Stanley, manager of the For- 
eign Sales & Research Department, the book 
is a compilation of surveys, articles and 
tables chosen to indicate the experience of 
successful American exporters. The cloth- 
bound volume is a veritable textbook on 
distribution techniques for Latin America. 
It analyzes Latin-American countries com- 
paratively as to credit risks and sales poten- 
tials. Particularly helpful are the tables in- 
dicating the most widely used sales channels 
in Latin America—and how many countries 
use sales agents or distributors—or both. 
Important facts about trade marks and 
Latin-American trade-mark legislation are 
presented, along with listings of typical 
export terms, and information on packing 
for export. It even contains a breakdown 
of newspaper and magazine circulation. 
Write to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 290 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Wringing Waste . . . and Greater Re 
turns from Your Sales Effort. The pos- 
sibilities in the sales department for cut- 
ting costs and building profits present a 
real challenge to management. And one 
approach to this challenge is a_ well-or- 
ganized marketing program. Fry-Lawson 
& Co., consulting management engineers, 
have developed what they consider to be 
a valuable formula, and have presented 
it in this booklet. They break down the 
work of the sales department into three 
major elements: Sales Planning (sales poli- 
ciés, market evaluation, building the prod- 
uct line, channels of distribution), Man- 
agement of Selling Functions (sales organi- 
zation and administration, internal sales 
control, distribution cost control), Sales Per- 
sonnel Administration (selection, training, 
and compensating salesmen). Write to the 
company at 285 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Vew Facts on Locating Regional Plants 
—in the West . in the South. Many 
fasterners are surprised to learn that Cali- 
fornia is now the third largest state (the 
Number one gasoline consumer) and Los 
Angeles County the Nation’s number three 
consumer goods market. And many north- 
frets are surprised to hear that the South 


now has over 29% of the population and 
tS per capita purchasing power is increas- 
ing fapicly. The two regions offer grow- 
ing markets to suppliers of petroleum, tex- 
rs lu - food, minerals, paper, 
Se a rubber, aircraft, and assembly 
= s om _ his pamphlet presents the facts 
Wed? n trends in the South and 
end rms of their potentials as 
rt t sites for manufacturers con- 
Mplatin. > lant expansion. Write to Ford, 


— & is, Inc., Engineers, 39 Broad- 
ay, New York 6, for a copy. 
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Robot Salesmen to Take on New 


Lines— Both Hot and Cold 


Automatic Future: The coin changer above dispenses 400 nickels without a refill, has 
only one slot for dimes and quarters. Wide interest in the machine—from ferry boat 
organizations to restaurants—is evidence of the ever increasing trend toward self-service. 


The vending machine industry is back in production, mostly with 


pre-war models with a few new eye-appeal trappings. But new 


developments are in the wind: machines that will sell hot dogs, 


frozen foods, delicatessen items, and, believe it or not, insurance. 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


ROBERT Z. GREENE 


President, Rowe Mfg. Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J. 
and President, National Automatic Merchandising Association 


ANUFACTURERS of vend- 
ing machines have resumed 
production for the civilian 
market, but it will take quite 
a while to fill the backlog of orders 
which accumulated during the war. 
Some new designs and refinements of 
design are in the offing, and there are 
rumors of machines which will do 
practically everything but talk. 
Responsible members of the industry 
maintain, however, that early post-war 
improvements will be confined chiefly 
to refinements of already existing 
models, in such matters as streamlin- 
ing, addition of color, and other forms 
of eye appeal. But even the most con- 
servative members of the National 
Automatic Merchandising Association 
believe that there will be a large and 
consistent increase in the quantity and 
kinds of merchandise sold through 
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vending machines in the near future. 

In general, merchandise designed 
for immediate consumption is best 
adapted to distribution through coin- 
operated machines. In order of im- 
portance or volume, the merchandise 
sold in greatest quantities through 
machines is: cigarettes, candy, bever- 
ages, gum and nuts, and cigars. Then 
there are the ubiquitous service ma- 
chines, such as parcel lockers, pay- 
toilets, and weighing scales. During 
the war, ice cream was sold through 
machines, with excellent results—a 
forerunner of anticipated sales of mer- 
chandise through machines equipped 
with refrigeration facilities. 

At a conservative estimate, there are 
200,000 cigarette-vending machines in 
operation in the United States, and 
more than 15% of all cigarettes are 
distributed through them. It is difficult 


to trace the percentage of various types 
of other merchandise sold through ma- 
chines, largely because so much of it 
passes through the hands of jobbers, 
In 1943, the Department of Com- 
merce had reports from seven candy 
manufacturers that 50% of their out- 
a was distributed through machines, 
ut the average for 100 candy manu- 
facturers was 6%. 

The 300-odd members of the 
N.A.M.A. feel very keenly their obli- 
gation to the industry of which they 
are a part. They disclaim any con- 
nection with the slot machine or juke- 
box world. To be eligible for member- 
ship in the association, one must be 
a manufacturer of coin-operated service 
or merchandise machines; or an oper- 
ator, owning locations and servicing 
machines in those locations. Some com- 
panies are both operators and manu- 
facturers of machines. More than three- 
fourths of the companies in those cate- 
gories are members of the N.A.M.A. 
The association’s members do 60% or 
more of the business in the industry. 

The N.A.M.A. started nine years 
ago with seven members, and has 
grown to its present size—40 times 
greater because there was a real need 
for united action in interpreting auto- 
matic merchandising to the public. 


Rosert Z. Greene: “The rise of our it 
dustry and its remarkable growth in %0 
short a time presages great promise. 


Unless N.A.M.A. members speak up, 
the public insists on confusing col 
operated merchandise and service ma- 
chines with gambling machines, with 
the resultant danger of imposition o 
taxes considered unfair by the industry. 

There was a time when automatic 
merchandising was looked upon with 
suspicion, because it was considere 
a competitor to other forms o! selling. 
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Main unit of J. P. Willinger’s electrified farm, h 


ousing 40 head of Holsteins and 25 


Jerseys. Last summer 28 Holstein cows and 10 Jerseys, shipped 1,200 pounds of 


“Tf an electric motor could ‘turn a 
wheel or run a machine, there was no 
profit either in doing it yourself or 
paying a hired man wages to do it. I 
applied that idea to farming and I 
found out that electric farming is 
cheaper than hand farming every time 
and in every way... I relied on 
kilowatts .. . wherever possible.” 

—j. P. Willinger 

Forced to give up his land to a 
war plant in early 1945, J. P. 
Willinger picked up another farm 
of 344 acres, and a Holstein herd. 
With hired help so scarce, he 
hesitated at first . . . but the fact 
that the farm was linked to the 
county lines decided him. 


Lasr summer he had twenty- 
eight Holstein and ten Jersey cows, 
shipped 1,200 pounds Grade-B milk 
a day, ran the place with two 
helpers. And all the electrical aids 
he could find—milking machines, 
milk testers, milk coolers, water 
heaters, five electric pumps, feed 
mixers... which home appliances 
cost him only $15.00 per month... 
His farm was recently pictured and 
described in “Electric Farming is 
Cheaper” in SuccessFUL FARMING. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING publishes 
reports rather than articles, puts 
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Grade-B milk daily to the Fall City Milk Association. 


Because it’s cheaper— 


practice above theory; promotes 
electricity on the farm as an 
economy, pre-sells its audience on 
new equipment and appliances. 
For this prepared audience, the 
manufacturer needs only to name 
his products and tell where they 
can be bought. 

With more than a million farm 
home subscribers in the thirteen 
Heart States plus New York and 
Pennsylvania where farming is a 
big business . . . SF reaches 42% of 
the farmers in the territory—and 
the best farmers, with the largest 
investment in land and machinery, 
with the best crops, cash incomes 
and profits . . . with five years of 
savings to spend for improvements 
. . . is not only the best farm 
medium, but also one of the best 
business mediums available to 
the electrical manufacturer .. . 
Details from any SF office... 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit. 


ae 6s Dl Wee. 
The electric power sprayer saves five minutes 
each milking, 10 minutes daily, 60 hours a 
year. Figure that at your wage ratel 


a triple-unit milker, go down that 
liné of cows FAST. Current charges on all / 
equipment total $15 monthly—5o00 kwh. 


Willinger figures he mixes about a ton of feed 
weekly and that the electric mixer saves him 
at least a full hour a week of labor. 


Water, under pressure, speeds the cleaning. 
Behind Willinger may be seen one of two 
8-¢an electrically-operated cooling units. 


THE DABBLER IS 
NO VIRTUOSO 


ECAUSE he scatlered his talents, 
B . . this performer never got 
oul of the penny-serenade class. 
Advertisers reach the top in today’s 
business world by choosing one 
special freld and cultivating it 
diligently. Each one of the Haire 
Specialized Publications is a 
virtuoso, not a dabbler. It ts a 


specialist in one selected market.. 
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This attitude has almost disappeared. 
Manufacturers have come to be grate- 
ful for this extra market, through 
which new users sample their products. 
Retailers have learned they can in- 
crease their income through the sup- 
plementary use of machines. Such dis- 
tribution augments, rather than dis- 
places, other selling. It is a convenience 
to the public and creates good-will. As 
an instance, there is the smoker who 
is able, because of the vending 
machine, to buy cigarettes in a railway 
station late at night . . . the subway 
rider who can deposit a bulky package 
in a locker and pick it up at his con- 
venience the traveler who can 
freshen up with the aid of soap and 
towel from a machine. All are pretty 
much taken for granted, but not to 
have these services when needed can 
cause irritation. 


L. M. SHacketrorp (White Castle’s N.Y.- 
N.J. District Mgr.): “Vending machines 
take care of an important job efficiently 
and profitably—without worry to the 
salespeople who are behind the counter.” 


In support of the contention that 
vending machines represent “plus” 
outlets and do not create markets, but 
cater to already existing ones, members 
of the industry cite the fact that un- 
advertised brands of cigarettes sold 
well through machines during the war- 
born shortage, just as they did through 
other channels. But when the shortage 
was over, sales of these brands de- 
clined sharply, even though some oper- 
ators—grateful to their producers— 
would have been willing to continue 
selling them. It was obvious that the 
public wanted advertised brands 
through machines, to an even greater 
degree than when personal selling 
methods are employed. 

Discounting the rosy dreams of 
gadgeteers, there are still a fair number 
of interesting new developments in 
automatic merchandising. One trend, 


~"¥ 
which had begun even before Americ. 
entered the war, is greater use of re 
frigeration for vending machines. Be. 
cause of this, more beverages are be 
ing sold by machines. Ice cream, too 
is being distributed in this way. Thi: 
trend will rise to far greater propor 
tions when large-scale production ot 
new coin-operated machines is re 
sumed. There is talk of retailing froze: 
foods through machines, and one stor 
equipped to do so has already opened 
in Ardmore, a suburb of Philadelphia 
It is reported that machines are being 
planned for the sale of delicatessen 
items, such as cold meats, potato salad. 
cheese, bakery specialties, and other 
foods. The uniformity of packaging 
of frozen foods makes them adaptable 
to this form of distribution. 


The Automatic Assembly Line 


Coin-operated machines for serving 
hot dogs, hamburgers, and_ grilled 
cheese sandwiches are being developed 
by General Electric Co. for Automatic 
Canteen Co. These food items will be 
heated through electronic tubes, the 
dropping of the coin and the turning 
of the knob causing them to drop into 
an oscillator coil, with high frequency 
radio waves heating them to proper 
temperatures. Hot drinks are also being 
sold from vending machines. 

Newspapers and magazines are be- 
ing sold through coin-operated ma- 
chines. So are postage stamps. A 
machine made by the National Cash 
Register Co. prints railway tickets, 
which are sold at the Southern Railway 
Station at Greensboro, N. C. It is not 
coin-operated now, but the claim is 
made that it could be adapted for coin- 
operation for suburban runs. 

An important new development 
which should help increase the volume 
of sales through machines is the Coin 
Changer. Two companies, the Vendo 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and the John- 
son Fare Box Co., Chicago, are making 
these. They are available as part of 
the automatic vending machine and 
also as separate units. Alex Izzard, ad- 
vertising manager of Vendo, reports 
that his company’s changer is now in 
“pilot” production, with a few thou- 
sand being run off with temporary 
tools and dies, to conduct a broad field 
test. Volume production cannot be ex- 
pected for several months. Vendo’s 
device is a separate unit, not incorpo- 
rated in a vending machine. It has 
applications in conjunction with tele- 
phone booth installations, parking 
meters, pay toilets, and many other 
devices. 

According to Vendo, one out of five 
sales through coin-operated machines 
is lost for the want of the coin, and 
the new product will rectify this. It 
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dispenses 400 nickels without refill, 
has only one slot for both dimes and 
quarters. It measures only 151/ inches 
high by 1144 inches wide taking up 
relatively small space. Inquiries about 
it are being received from many types 
of organizations, from ferry boats to 
restaurants, and the makers envision a 
wide market for it. 

An unusual application for vending 
machines is that of selling accident 
insurance. One company is planning 
to install machines in railway stations, 
to provide travelers with short-term 
coverage. 

Members of the N.A.M.A. stress the 
fact that selling through vending 
machines is “just another form of 
merchandising,” with the added ad- 
vantage of convenience, and that it 


| does not differ from over-the-counter 


selling, except that the personal factor 
is missing. In this connection, it is of 
interest that the A.B.C. Candy Co., 
New York City, operates a combina- 
tion counter and vending machine, 
which can be reversed at will, with 
the machine side in front during the 
absence of the salesman. 


Wants Proper Interpretation 


The desire which N.A.M.A. mem- 
bers have for proper interpretation to 
the public is rooted partly upon their 
unwillingness to be identified with 
amusement machines and gambling 
devices, and their political entangle- 
ments. Then there’s the fact that auto- 
matic merchandising appeals to the 
gadget-minded but impractical, and to 
get-rich-quick types. Unscrupulous 
makers and distributors of machines 
have been known to entice into the 
business gullible persons entirely un- 
suited to it. At first glance, it may 
appear that one need only set up 
machines in locations where there is 
plenty of traffic, and then go around 
and collect the proceeds. But informed 
persons know that there’s a great deal 
of checking, supervising and servicing 
in selling through vending machines. 

The house magazine, ‘““ROWE-GRAM,” 
published by Rowe Mfg. Co., makers 
of cigarette-vending machines, recently 
published a set of rules for maintain- 
ing the good-will of location owners 
and, incidentally, the public. Among 
these are: ‘Do not deliver merchandise 
during rush hours. . . . Offer to leave 
nickels and dimes for change... . 
Don’t leave empty cartons in front of 
any location. . . . Offer to refund the 
cost of the phone call when a cus- 
tomer has called for service and repair. 
. . « Never start out on your route 
without a shave. . . . Carry sufficient 
spare parts, brand tabs, screws, bolts, 
etc... . Phone the office at least twice 


| a day for emergency calls along your 


route. . . . Wipe machine clean and 
test it after loading.” 

Directed particularly to veterans, but 
useful reading for anyone considering 
entering the vending machine business, 
is a new booklet issued by Rowe. Its 
title is “Is Your Future in the Vend.- 
ing Machine Industry?” It outlines 
the risks and tells of the hard work 
and sacrifices which are the lot of the 
beginning operator. It also gives sound 
advice on keeping records, and on 
costs, building volume, and profits, 

The association’s group action to 
improve public relations revolves 
around a three-year program just 
adopted. It is a continuation of the 
public relations program organized in 
1944 and put into execution in 1945, 
which has made a good start toward 
correcting misconceptions about the in- 
dustry. 

“Good Public Relations by Mem- 
bers”—to be achieved largely by good 
service—is one of the objectives of the 
program. 

Another important objective is “tell- 
ing the story of automatic merchandis- 
ing to the key men in various types of 
businesses that need and can use (our) 
services.” 


Their Code of Ethics 


The code of ethics for members of 
the N.A.M.A. is contained in a pam- 
phlet titled “Modern Automatic Mer- 
chandising . . . A Pledge of Service,” 
which defines this form of selling and 
explains its functions in relation to 
other methods of distribution. 

Members of the industry at present 
are more concerned with catching up 
on orders than with the expansion of 
their markets. As stated earlier, makers 
of machines are concentrating on im- 
proving already existing models. In 
this connection, it must be remembered 
that they have a problem. Unlike most 
mechanisms, which are normally opet- 
ated with reasonable care and respect, 
vending machines are likely to be sub- 
jected to a certain amount of abuse by 
those who try to get free merchandise 
from them, or even try to abstract the 
coins. The manufacturers have done 
a good job of making most machines 
virtually “slug-proof,” and they are 
conscious of the need of making them 
capable of taking a good measure of 
rough handling without breaking 
down. But it can be readily seen that 
bringing out a new model is not 4 
project to be lightly embarked upon. 

The progress of a considerable sec- 
tion of the industry within the next 
few years will be tied up with sugaf 
supplies. If the current shortage con 
tinues or gets worse, its adverse effects 
will be felt by operators of candy, gum 
and beverage machines. 
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Ws a Spin” Decision! 


Buying a watch for the wrist of the Mrs. 
May bring about strife where there’s normally kisses. 


For selling the female on beauty and grace, 
Does not sell the male on what’s under the face 


The problem is solved if you simply attack it 
By appealing to both (man and woman, in bracket). 


Yes, reaching them both is your obvious move, 
If you know where to do it, you’re right in the groove. 


The American Magazine double-exposes 
Your ads to both sexes, it’s under both noses. 


DOUBLE-EXPOSES 
Double exposure, a singular force, YOUR ADS 
A shot in the arm for your [EE TO BOTH SEXES 


(sales curve, of course). 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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In the little town of Platteville, Wis., 
a farm inventor has tamed more bulls 
than all the matadors in history. 


One night after two of his friends 
had been killed, both by bulls, Henry 
Masbruch had a dream. Out of that 
troubled night's sleep came the idea 
for a blindfold bull halter—a smoothly 
molded metal hood with “bifocals” 
that permit the bull to see downward 
to graze but cut off his forward vision 
when he lowers his head to charge. 


Far more humane than a staff or 
chain attached to the nose ring, Mas- 
bruch’s halter makes any bull safe— 
has saved hundreds of farmer's lives. 


After advertising it in dozens of 
farm papers throughout the country, 
Russell Manufacturing Co. reports 
that The Nation’s Agriculture always 
ranks at or near the top in response 
from readers-~-has produced more 
cash sales. 


There must be a reason. 
Investigate — 
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Shop Talk 


Inside Sales Management: When we redesigned the departmen: 
heads for our forthcoming new format for SALES MANAGEMENT, 3 
yow! went up all over the shop when someone asked if we were goin; 
to consign ‘‘Tips,”” our hound-dog (see page 73) to the pound 
Without even asking for a show of hands, we decided to keep him 
but to change the lettering that goes with him to bring it into harmony 
with the new type scheme. Several years ago when I was in Cincinnati 
at a convention, I cut through one of the department stores on some 
forgotten errand. There, in the gift section, on a table full of porcelain 
and plastic figurines, sat a dog, the spittin’ image of Tips. I bought 
him. Still have him. 


Wanted: A Corkscrew: Some of the folks in the packaging 
field accused us of witch-hunting five or six years ago when some of our 
package research studies indicated that women find many packages, cans 
and bottles too hard to open. Now, by gosh, Wine Institute backs us up. 
Difficulty in getting corks out of wine bottles, they say, is discouraging 
many women from using more wine in the kitchen and on the table. 
They've put some physicists to work to find out what makes a good cork- 
screw. As Harry Thompson often says, “we'll let you know.” 


Ditto, Ditto, Ditto: Clothes for sub-debs, religion, politics, eat- 
ing habits . . . everything that makes up life goes through phases, 
fads, styles, cycles. Just now radio commercials are having a “‘phase:” 
the slogan is, “If one commercial is good for business, 10 more ex- 
actly like it must be 10 times as effective.” It seems to me that when 
I tune in nowadays, everything sounds like this: 


Music ... LITTLE WOODWINDs . . . THEN DOWN BEHIND* AN- 

NOUNCER (with personality and charm—very Gaylord Ravenal) 
Daffy-Down mattresses are kind to your spine! Yes! Daffy-Down 
mattresses are kind to your spine! Hear what glamorous Alyce 
Van Almond, famous star of “Love in November” says about 
Daffy-Downs! 


Atyce: After an exhausting day on the set, I sigh with gratitude 
when I can go home and curl up on my Daffy-Down mattress 
. it's kind to my spine! Yes, indeed, Daffy-Down mattresses 

are kind to your spine! 


SOUND (locomotive whistle, speaking, loudly at first, fading into the 
distance.) D-A-F-F-Y-D-0-w-N-s are kind . . . Daffy-Downs are 
kind . . . Daffy-Downs are kind . . . to your s-p-i-n-e! 


* This is script-writer’s lingo. It means ‘‘softer—in the background.” 


For this I blame the sponsors . . . not the radio folks, who know 
boresome copy when they see it. What else can the script writer do 
when the client sends over a memo: ‘We need to popularize our 
slogan. Get it into every 15-minute script at least 15 times!” 


Star Salesman: Distribution lost a good man when Major Gen- 
eral Harold L. Gilbert, Director of Military Personnel Procurement 
Service, elected a military career. Terry Armstrong interviews him in 
this issue (see page 109) and tells about the training and selling 
techniques he is employing in the Army’s biggest-ever campaign for 
voluntary enlistments. Speaking before the Sales Executives Club of 
New York several weeks ago, the General related the story of an 
incident which occurred in a recruiting station in Tennessee. It seems 
that a salesman for a correspondence school dropped in and tried to 
sell the chap in charge there a course in Advertising and Salesman- 
ship. A sale was made . . . but it was the recruiting officer who sold 
the salesman on the idea of enlisting in the Army. 
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The Roots of Compensation Evils: Several months ago I sat 
in on a short course in sales management given to 35 executives by 
Burton Bigelow. In the notes I took at the time there’s a good list of 
common faults in salesmen’s compensation plans. I though you might 
like to see it: 


1. Payment is being made for an “‘over-all’’ job, with no control 
over the salesmen’s activities. 


2. Earnings are based on quota, or some other factor, which can be 
changed at will by the company. 


3. The plan is too complicated for easy understanding. 
4. The plan is changed too frequently. 


5. The plan is too inflexible with respect to its adaptability to con- 
ditions in both new and established territories. 


6. A plan once good has now become obsolescent by reason of 
changes in economic conditions, competition, or other factors. ° 


7. The plan is based on some imaginary “‘normal’’ and won’t work 
when business is either very good or very bad. 


8. The plan costs too much to operate. 


9. It takes too long for the company to report earnings back to 
salesmen and to send them their payments. 


10. The plan results in big peaks and valleys in salesmen’s earnings 
which the salesmen can’t foresee. 


11. The plan fails to provide for promotion (in money and re- 
sponsibility) for men who do good jobs . . . “dead end.” 


12. The plan encourages high pressure selling. 


Memo to Tenderleaf, Lipton, et al: Your industry might draw 
some tidy sales and good-will dividends if you would appoint a tea-wise 
ambassador to the railroads. | hereby depose and say it’s almost impossible 
to get a good cup of tea on a dining car, Reason: They try to make it with 
luke-warm water. 


The Morning Mail: Our good friend and sometimes contributor 
(the most recent: ‘‘Salesmen’s Territories: How Big Should They Be?”, 
SM, Nov. 15, 1945), John Jones of Ralston Purina Company, sends 
along this thoughtful comment in response to the editorial which 
appeared in the February 1 issue: 


“A ‘Technique for Management Thinking,’ your editorial on page 
i4, February 1, 1946, makes good sense a-plenty. 


Sales managers cannot ‘lift’ and adopt the plans of others as a 
whole. They need to ‘adapt’ principles to the solution of their indi- 
vidual problems. 


Unfortunately only a small percentage of our population do de- 
ductive reasoning well. The percentage of sales managers equipped 
for it does not seem to be unusually high compared with other groups. 


This is why a properly selected staff can be such a help in this 
field. One man seldom has all the attributes that good management 
re quires.’ 


Predictions of Things to Come: jf Pearson can do it, so can I. 
Picking at random from my assignment sheet on my desk, | can tell you 
some things you'll find in Spring issues of SM: A newly revised chart of 
the department store buying groups . . . several portfolios of sales control 
forms . . . a new dollar-hour travel cost study for three forms of trans- 
portation (air, bus, rail) . . . a story about the way a big industrial company 
revised and improved its catalogs. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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Dealer Survey Sets Radio Sales 
Strategy for Stromberg-Carlson 


What happened to radio dealerships during the war? What do these 


dealers want in post-war merchandise—and at what price? What 


kind of advertising do they prefer? What’s the extent of self-service 


record selling? Stromberg-Carlson dug into these matters, came up 


with facts that will serve from now on as sales management tools. 


BY CLIFFORD J. HUNT 
Sales Manager, Radio Division 
Strom berg-Carlson Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


ADIO sales planning and con- 

trol problems at Stromberg- 

Carlson offer a unique chal- 

lenge. That’s because we 
Operate with three entirely different 
sales forces for three different types 
of selling: 

1. Sales through independent dis- 
tributors in the majority of the trad- 
ing areas of the country. 

2. Sales direct to dealers in a few 
markets where we have available the 
services of our own branch offices and 
warehouses, 

3. Selling in the Chicago market 
where we have a branch through which 
we also distribute products of other 
nationally known manufacturers, such 
as, Estate stoves, Blackstone washers, 
Schaefer freezers, Proctor appliances, 
and Trilmont heaters. 

The sale of Stromberg-Carlson 
fadios and radio phonographs is made 
only through franchised dealers, re- 
gardless of whether these dealers are 


served by one of our distributors or by 
one of our branches. Because of the 
limited 


i number of Stromberg-Carlson 
authorized dealers in the United States, 
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we feel that each outlet should be 
franchised, so that we and our dis- 
tributors may spend the time and 
money necessary for adequate sales and 
service training, as well as proper pro- 
motion, to be extended to the dealers 
for the complete satisfaction of the 
ultimate consumer. To be fully con- 
versant with the entire dealer structure, 
we obtain a duplicate copy of the deal- 
er franchise and an information report 
covering the store and its facilities, so 
that we may be acquainted with the 
physical qualifications of each account, 
the competitive situation, and _ sales 
volume possibilities. This information 
is of material help in many ways, par- 
ticularly in establishing sales goals and 
in forecasting the types and quantities 
of sales aids needed. 

Inasmuch as we were not selling 
consumer merchandise when our man- 
ufacturing facilities were devoted to 
producing war materials, we found 
time, on the so-called eighth day of 
the week, to do our post-war planning. 
Groups of us got together during the 
evening or on Sunday—in fact, when- 
ever the opportunities presented them- 


selves, for we recognized our obliga- 
tion to be ready to reconvert promptly, 
so that our people would be provided 
with employment and our distributors 
and dealers with merchandise. 

We first studied our own facilities 
and what volume of product we need- 
ed to operate our plant at a profit. 
Then we had to determine whether or 
not we had the quality and quantity 
of outlets to sell the product we should 
manufacture. We went further. We 
surveyed the public as well as our dis- 
tributors and dealers through outside 
agencies to determine whether our re- 
lationships with the distributors and 
dealers were of good standing and 
whether the public felt drawn strongly 
enough to Stromberg-Carlson radio 
products to warrant our requesting 
engineering development and produc- 
tion authorization to gain our nec- 
essary objective. 


Typical Survey Report 


We made further studies by trading 
areas to determine styles and finishes 
wanted. We then studied our author- 
ized dealers to learn, first-hand, in 
what category they were listed. Here 
is part of a typical survey report: 

Following is a further study of 72 
calls that have been made to date by 
Stromberg-Carlson representatives who 
are conducting a Dealer Survey. This 
supplements the report of April 5: 


SraTes, CITIES AND NUMBER OF CALLS 


CONNECTICUT PENNSYLVANIA 
Greenwich ..... 1 Pittsburgh ..... 10 
Stamford ...... 2 Dormont ...... 2 
Waterbury ..... 4 McKees Rocks .. 1 
New Haven .... 3 ae 
S. Norwalk .... 2 13 
Hartford ...... 3 
Hamden ....... 1 ARIZONA 
Bridgeport ..... 2 Phoenix ....... 6 
Shelton .......: _ i eee 2 
eS ete 1 mp 

— 8 
20 
TEXAS 

New YorK Et PAGO a irevege 3 
New York City. 6 — 
White Plains ... 1 3 
Mt. Kisco ..... 1 
Co eee 1 MICHIGAN 
New Rochelle .. 1 Redford ....... 1 
Mit. Vernon .... 2 Deteoe 244.2404 1 

ae. mre ee 1 

12 Farmington .... 1 

Dearborn ...... 1 

MASSACHUSETTS Lincoln Park ... 2 
ee Eee eee > “Fe iceckcs 1 
Holyoke ....... 1 Wyandotte ..... 2 
Springfield ..... 2 -- 
— 10 
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TENSION TIE ENVELOPE 


“THE STRING WILL NOT PULL OUT” 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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Cautts BY Type or DEALER 


Major Dept. Furni- 


States Appli. Store Music ture 
New York .... 9 0 1 1 
Massachusetts .. 1 2 2 1 
Connecticut ....11 2 2 3 
Michigan ...... 1 0 2 3 
Pennsylvania ... 7 3 0 2 
pS 2 0 2 2 
WE co wewecs . 0 1 1 1 

31 8 10 13 
Radio 
Sales & Auto 
Service Acces. Hdw. Totals 
New York .... 1 0 0 12 
Massachusetts .. 0 0 0 6 
Connecticut .... 1 1 0 20 
Michigan ...... 2 0 2 10 
Pennsylvania ... 0 1 0 13 
ASONS ....... 2 0 0 8 
| ee 0 0 0 3 
6 2 2 72 


Dealers’ Opinions Polled 


Over-all opinion on what price mer- 
chandise public will buy after the war: 
Average (1) DeLuxe (2) Low (3) 

By type outlet it runs: 


Type Outlet DeLuxe Average Low 


ee 0 1 0 
Major Appliance ..... 2 1 3 
Furniture Store ...... 2 1 3 
Radio Sales, Service... 3 2 l 
Dept. Store ......... 2 1 3 
Hardware Store ...... 0 1 0 


Twenty-two (22) firms plan te- 
modeling, redecorating, additional 
~ or have already done so. Three 

o not plan any changes, of which two 
(2) are major appliance firms. 

This brings up a point for dis- 
cussion, “‘pro’” and “con.” Stores in 
general are reported to be in a fine 
cash position to such an extent that 
they are preparing very broadly for a 
boom. This is most likely due to their 
operations during the war, such as sell- 
ing “service,” carrying diversified lines 
which are now in demand and low 
selling overhead. If manufacture is cur- 
tailed—due to material allocations— 
what will the credit situation develop 
into? 

On displays, the consensus is de luxe 
type, colorful and having motion. They 
also desire good window trim. I would 
judge from this they would like to see 
displays of rich tone and styling, colors 
rich and with “punch,” a method 
(either motion or by design) to give 
the features of the product. Size, natur- 
ally to conform with store lay-out or 
with department-store policy. 

It was interesting to note that Blank 
Co., Pittsburgh, makes its own dis- 
plays. This affords a fine opportunity 
to sit down with the buyer and display 
manager of this store to work out 
Stromberg-Carlson promotional plans 
including display identification of our 
product. It also brings out the fact 


that this could be done nation-wide on 
a share basis. 

On advertising media the consensus 
is, (1) newspapers; (2) radio; (3) 
direct mail, except major appliance 
dealers who prefer direct mail over 
radio. 

In conjunction with advertising, 
over 80% have their own service de- 
partment and approxibately 90% of 
these are listed in the classified tele. 
phone directory under “Service.” 

Record departments with or without 
“self-service” racks: 

8 have record departments with 
“self-service” racks. 

8 have record departments without 
“self-service” racks. 

12 have no record department. 

Record departments with or without 
“self-service” racks (72 stores report- 
ing): 

29 have record departments with 
“self-service” racks. 

16 have record departments with no 
“self-service” racks. 


Music Dept. Major. 
Stores Stores Appliance Furniture 
5 3 5 3 


27 do not have any record depart- 
ment. 


Radio 

Sales & Dept. Major Auto. 

Service Stores Appli. Furn. Access. Hdware 
3 1 11 9 2 1 


82% of stores are listed in the classi- 
fied telephone directory under “Serv- 


ice” and have their own service de- 
partment. 


Program for “Franchise Day” 


Reaction to FM and television from 
majority of dealers is very favorable. 
There is an attitude of hopeful ex- 
pectancy that both will be ready in the 
near future and that pricings will 
not be too high. Some definite reac- 
tions are reflected in the following list: 

1. “Both dealers and public want 
FM and television.” 

2. “Either or both will be a great 
sales stimulant, television preferred.” 

3. “Put out television sets with FM 
band.” 

4. “Dealer and public need educa- 
tion on FM.” 

5. “Sketptical on television; believe 
it will be some time before it is good. 

6. “Prefer television to FM _ be- 
cause it’s better sales stimulant. How- 
ever, realize it will be some time be- 
fore it will be available. h- 

7. “Want both FM and television 
in all sets over $300.00.” . 

8. “Public will be disappointed i 
television is slow to come.” 

9. “FM will be good if put down 
in lower price brackets.” 

From the information gained we 
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classified our accounts into 10 brackets. 
In the meantime, having analyzed the 
volume of sale to each account over a 
period of years, we determined what 
types of outlets were best suited for 
the selling of our products and read- 
justed our advertising and promotional 
efforts to start indoctrinating these 
outlets well in advance of the time we 
knew we would actually be going into 
the field to sign franchises. 

Realizing that our distributors were, 
for the most part, without income dur- 
ing 1943, 1944 and 1945, we took care 
of all mailing of materials into their 
areas and produced for each a list of 
prospective dealers to augment the pre- 


war dealers who would be retained in 
each area. We had in mind that when 
“F” or Franchise Day became a reality 
a great deal of pre-selling would have 
been done and the task facing our 
organizations would be simplified. We 
took into consideration the situation 
on manpower and traveling conditions 
in 1945 and we are now glad of the 
pre-planning. It enabled us to accom- 
plish quickly what would normally 
have been an exhausting program in 
establishing the number and quality 
of outlets we felt were needed to 
represent Stromberg-Carlson products 
properly and to handle the volume of 
sales we knew we could achieve. 


This is what we mean by 


SATURATION 


LEE 


More than 95% of The TRIBUNE’S 
circulation is concentrated in or near 
South Bend. Daily circulation in South 
Bend and nearby northern Indiana and 
southern Michigan counties is 79,895 
(Sunday 76,812).Total daily circulation 
exceeds 83,000. In St. Joseph County 
(South Bend) The TRIBUNE family 
coverage is 103.4%! 


The South Bend, Indiana Market 
$242,556,000.00 


Effective Buying Income . $545,263,000.00 


Effective Buying 
Income per family 


War Bond Holdings . . . *$383,116,437.95 
*Banks report that redemptions are normal. 


Che 
Soulh Mend 
Cribune 


For the guidance and control of our 
own men they are asked to furnish us, 
around the middle of each month, with 
a work plan sheet for the comin 
month. When this was first put into 
operation, the men found difficulty in 
planning that far in advance, but now 
after six months the pre-planning of 
their calls is working well. In particu- 
lar, it is helpful in making hotel 
reservations, which are well in ad- 
vance of arrival. 

Of course, our objective in establish- 
ing this procedure was to get a better 
method than we had used pre-war in 
planning our representatives’ and sales- 
men’s time in the field. Our men are 
asked to report their activities daily. 
We then have a good check on how 
closely their actual performance tallies 
with their pre-planning. They are not 
required to live up to their plan, but 
we request notification for any change. 


Objective: Benefit to All 


Pre-war, we didn’t have a marketing 
department and we felt very keenly 
the necessity for one. Consequently, 
we have established a small group 
whose function it is to furnish top 
management, our men, our branches 
and our distributors with reports on 
activities. Each Friday night we obtain 
from our distributors and_ branches 
copies of all invoices to dealers, show- 
ing the model numbers and quantities 
of receivers oo but not the dollar 
value. This information is checked 
against our records and placed on the 
IBM tabulating cards. Thus we know 
at all times where our product is going 
and the value of the accounts. 

We have many ideas in mind as to 
how we intend to use this information, 
but most of it ties back into special 
marketing data books that nave been 
supplied to each distributor and branch 
showing the potential of the territory. 
While this information is helpful to- 
day in determining allocations and 
establishing traveling setups for man- 
power, a year from now, when quotas 
are established, it will be used as 4 
definite performance guide. Such con- 
trol has been established to make it 
easier for us and our associates to sell 
our product so that the major portion 
of our time and theirs may be devoted 
to planning ahead, to sales training, 
to service training, to the planning of 
new products. 

Our objectives are selfish to the ex- 
tent that we expect to sell enough 
Stromberg-Carlson radios, radio phon- 
ographs, wire recording, and television 
instruments now and in the future to 
keep our plant running at an efiicient 
level, to employ more people at pfo- 
ductive rates, and to attain a better 
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scale of living and economy for all of 
us in the Stromberg-Carlson family. 
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loday, a better 
business-building team 
than ever before 


ga radio, direct mail, outdoor ad- 
vertising . . . to build consumer acceptance. 
Sales promotional films . . . to stimulate action. 

This is the merchandising “team” that did 
such spectacular things for business before the 
war. This is the “‘team” that now stands ready 
to do an even better business-building job for you. 


Ready to do more 
for you because... 


War was no period of hibernation for sales films. 
It was a period of rapid and continuous ad- 


vancement for films. Out of it came enrichment 
in producer “‘know-how’’. . . . improvements in 
projection equipment . . . refinements in distri- 
bution technics that put sales films “at the top 
of the class” technologically. Made them . . . with 
their adroit use of pictures, color, motion, and 
sound . . . one of the most responsive advertising 
mediums any company can use. 


Team up your acceptance-building advertising 
with action-getting motion pictures and slide 
films. See a commercial producer in any key city. 
He’ll show you how. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sales Promotional Films 


—another important function of photography 


Mr. Porrer: “. . . but will our era of 
great prosperity be stable, long-lasting?” 


HE powerful National Associa- 

tion of Manufacturers is now 

spending a reported $2,000,000 

trying to persuade the Amer- 
ican people through advertising that 
it is in their interest that OPA price 
controls be ended at once. I am certain 
that if its fund was $20,000,000 its 
advertising campaign would be a fail- 
ure. The American people are not in 
the market for economic tragedy. 

In World War I, without price con- 
trol, living costs rose 62%, but after 
the Armistice, consumer prices went 
on up until, in April 1920, they were 
108.5% above pre-war levels. Forty- 
three per cent of the total inflation 
came after the Armistice. In May 
1920 prices collapsed bringing our 
whole economic structure down around 
our ears. And what a cost the Amer- 
ican people paid for that post-war 
inflation. 


Present Inflation Danger 


No thank you, Robert Wason, presi- 
dent of NAM whose leaders’ heads 
are in the sand, the American people 
would not buy your bill of goods if 
you had $100,000,000 to spend for 
advertising. 

Post-war inflationary pressures this 
time are far more menacing than those 
that brought disaster in 1919, 1920 
and 1921. Our economy never was in 
so fluid a state as at present. 

Almost every business man, public 
servant, and economist predicted that 
after V-J Day strong deflationary 
forces would be set in motion. Instead, 
employment stayed two millions above 
1941; the public’s spendable income 
remained 31% above 1941. Its War II 
savings were $145 billions—4l/, times 
those of War I. Instead of showing 
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YES! says Zenas L. Potter, OPA Con- 


eressional Information Adviser, speak- 


ing for his Ex-Boss Chester Bowles. 


timidity in spending, the public at 
holiday time 1945 went on the greatest 
spending spree in history and stripped 
the stores bare. 

These developments put an entirely 
new aspect on the problem of decon- 
trol. They made it clear that the de- 
mand we must meet to get rid of 
controls without inflation is on a new 
and much higher level than previously 
expected. 

In the face of an all-time peak crop 
of white potatoes, OPA removed ceil- 
ings without serious difficulty. But 
when, in the face of another bumper 
crop we suspended ceilings on citrus 
fruits, prices shot upward. Ceilings 
had to be restored. Buying power was 
too great. 


Price Rise Fallacy 


In an endeavor to increase lumber 
production OPA increased lumber 
prices 66%. Unfortunately this did not 
increase production because workers 
declined 22%. Clearly OPA price in- 
creases were used by the companies 
to add to their profits; not to raise 
wages to attract more workers. 

It is now clear that public buying 
power will not return to the pre-war 
basis. Total business profits for 1946 
will probably fall below wartime 
peaks; but, with excess profits elimi- 
nated, profits after taxes will remain 
at a very high level. 

Our national task is to enlarge our 
output to meet a new high level of 
buying power. This will take time. 
Enemies of price control will charge, 
meantime, that production failure due 
to price control is responsible for 
shortages. 

I must admit that for limited periods 
in restricted areas price regulations 
have hampered production by certain 
companies, but with negligible effect 
on the whole production picture. De- 
ciding what price increases are needed 
to maintain production is not easy. 
Since V-] Day however, OPA has 
amended procedures in 12 basic ways, 


with most of the changes designed to 
aid production. A total of 459 indus. 
try-wide price increases and 4,957 in- 
dividual firm increases have been 
granted. These hardly reflect the in- 
flexibility of policy some persons at- 
tribute to OPA. Most of the charges 
that OPA is interfering with pro- 
duction are based on misinformation. 


Stages in the Future 


We, in OPA, see three stages ahead: 

Stage I is the present period of 
labor, materials, and parts shortages; 
the most critical six months in price 
control history. Reconversion industries 
experience temporary high “bulge” 
costs. No price adjustments are made 
so long as industries are earning their 
prewar dollar profits. 

Stage II will come upon us rather 
suddenly. Wage adjustments will end, 
costs will stabilize, production volume 
will increase. Price competition will 
begin to reappear. 

Stage III will be a period of capacity 
production and full employment. Pub- 
lic buying power will be very high but 
gigantic production will wipe out one 
shortage after another. Costs will go 
down. 

This look into the future is based 
upon the assumption that Congress 
will extend effective legislation and 
that no other influences will prevent 
price control from being successful. 
We anticipate that all controls but 
rents can be eliminated in 1947. OPA 
can decontrol itself out of business. 

Whatever path we follow, the 
Nation clearly is in for an era of great 
prosperity. But will it be a stable and 
long-lasting era? 

Because I like our system of free 
enterprise and want to see it preserve 
in a world where we are its last bul: 
wark, I hope we will not now, in the 
name of free enterprise, led by vision 
less groups serving selfish interests, 
decide for a post-war inflation and col 
lapse that, more than anything else, 
will jeopardize our free institutions. 
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on Price Control? 


NO! says Edward N. Allen, head of 
Sage-Allen & Co.’s Hartford, depart- 


ment store, speaking 


BELIEVE our system of profit 

has, in the years past, brought 

more of the good things of life 

to more people than has ever been 
dreamed of under any other system. 
Of course Government has had a 
prominent part in that picture, as 
have industry and labor. And of course 
Government has had to step in with a 
helping hand when the going has been 
too rough. It will get rough again too. 
Make no mistake about that. 

Cushion the shock? Yes, by all 
means, as much as possible, but to 
say we're not going to have inflation 
in doing so, is to know nothing about 
the facts of life. Let the OPA go into 
any of our retail stores. Let them com- 
pare the merchandise, the prices, the 
quality. Let them find out for them- 
selves what things that are most 
wanted can not be purchased at any 
price. Then let them say that inflation 
is not here. 


Cures Symptom, Not Disease 


No, the so called “holding the line” 
is an attempt to correct a symptom 
only, not the disease itself. 

“We have nothing to fear but fear 
itself” —could that be our plight now? 
Does the fear of what would happen if 
all controls were withdrawn at once 
arise from evidence—or from the fear 
of mere uncertainty? It could be that 
the economic patient would suffer 
seriously if we suddenly took his medi- 
cine away. Or, on the other hand, it 
could be that his medicine was the 
wrong kind and that he would get well 
quicker without it. “There is but one 
Way to attain the maximum production 
of the things we want. That is by free 
Ptices in a free society with free enter- 
Prise,” says F. A. Harper, economist 
of Cornel] University. 

On the question of profits: Sup- 
Posing Henry Ford did ask for a 55% 
increase in the price of his finished 
product- what of it? Who's better 
qualified to know, and what is there 
to be ashamed of in that? Is that not 
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*‘as an American.” 


in line with our profit system? And 
incidentally who is hurt by it anyhow? 
If it had been 100%, what of it? We 
don’t have to buy, do we? Or is the 
OPA going to tell us that we've even 
got to do that? 

No, the day is coming when we've 
got to make up our minds as to what 
kind of a country and government we 
want. One that is free, (and I don’t 
mean with permission to do anything 
we want to do either, but one with 
proper regulations and rules of the 
game, fair to all), or a country run by 
economic planners. We're getting 
pretty close to the second type, make 
no mistake about it. 

The retailer of this country does 
not want high prices. He wants high 
quality goods to sell at fair prices. 
He is not getting them now. He be- 
lieves in high wages and the freedom 
of labor to bargain collectively with 
employers to constantly increase wages 
and living standards without govern- 
ment interference. But constant increas- 
ing of wages is tied hand in hand with 
some increase in prices, at least tem- 
porarily until competition, through in- 
creased production, takes hold to bring 
them down. 

Please, Mr. Potter don’t continue to 
brand industry as merely selfish and a 
vested interest, if some industry men 
have the courage to disagree with you. 


HOW THIS HAPPENED 


These are excerpts from talks at 
the New York regional marketing 
conference, February 25-26, at the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Mr. Allen, though 
chairman of the Chamber’s Domes- 
tic Distribution Committee, and 
dinner presiding officer hastily 
wrote and delivered this unsched- 
uled “answer” to Mr, Potter’s pre- 
vious address. There were no re- 
buttals. 


Mr Aten: “The type of planning being 


developed now is not __ intelligent.” 


They believe just as honestly that your 
theorizing is wrong, as you sincerely 
believe that it’s right. Of course they 
want profits, and they should. They 
wouldn’t be successful if they didn’t. 
So let’s get that bugaboo out of our 
thinking. 

Maybe some of them want bigger 
profits than you think they are en- 
titled to. Has that become a crime in 
free America? Labor asked for 30%. 
Surely that was no crime. As a matter 
of cold fact, Mr. Potter, if you will 
analyze corporation profits for the last 
15 years, I think you will do a I'ttle 
less talking about the enormous profits 
that have been made in industry. 


Government’s Wartime Role 


Yes, the day of reckoning, of de- 
flation, of depression may come. Wars 
create economic disturbances and up- 
heavals. When that time does come 
Government clearly has a duty to ease 
the path and to prevent distress. Social 
security, full employment legislation 
and other means must be applied. That 
is government’s duty to its citizens in 
times of stress. That is intelligent 
planning. 

But the type of planning being de- 
veloped now is not intelligent. It is 
an attempt to take our people by the 
hand and lead them around as though 
they knew nothing. And when and if 
government should fail, the people 
will Save to take over. 

I fully realize that the things I have 
said are not popular; that I will be 
tagged with the so called stigma of 
carrying on the line of thinking of 
some of our business organizations who 
have differed with OPA. But I am 
willing to stand up and be counted on 
that side—the side of a free America. 
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O THE 91,000 magazine stands in the country 35,000 or 38.5% are found 
in drugstores. Conversely, of the 52,000 retail druggists in the United 
States 35,000 or 67.4% are newsdealers as well. 

With another 40,000 stands located in tobacco and confectionery stores, 
groceries, delicatessens and super-markets, it’s clear that more than 82% of 
the nation’s newsdealers are long-standing merchants of drugs, cosmetics, foods, 
smoking materials, confections and soft drinks as well as magazines. 

NEWSDEALER blankets the “top two-thirds” of this vast outlet for your 
products—60,000 progressive retailers who stock the merchandise you sell right 
alongside of the country’s most popular magazines. Tell them your story now 
in the only publication that can reach ALL of them—druggist, food store, grocer, 
confectioner, stationer and tobacconist—without waste and at surprisingly low 
cost. Write today for details and a sample copy of NEWSDEALER, the new 
business paper that is designed to make merchandising history! 


NEWSDEALER is distributed nationally through hundreds of leading independent 
magazine wholesalers whose route men call on each retailer on an average of twice 
a week. A high percentage of these wholesalers also distribute merchandise — an im- 
portant new distributing outlet for many items. Write today for the complete story. 


Newsdealer Magazine Inc 


40 East 49th Street e New York 17, N. Y. e Telephone: ELdorado 5-1085 
ROY QUINLAN, Publisher « W.H. COBB, Vice Pres. & Adv. Mer. 
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Rapio SHow oF Tomorrow: Test showings of Roma’s brand promotional feature packed them in on the Coast. 


Roma “Road Show” Depicts Role 
Of Wine as Aid to Gracious Living 


Test promotions staged in two West Coast department stores drew 


such enthusiastic crowds of women that Roma Wine Co. is now 


scheduling similar events on a cross-country basis. The show is 


made up of a film and a lecture, and the subject matter is tied 


in with discussion of proper table appointments and glassware. 


OMA Wine Co.’s brand pro- 
motional campaign for 1946 
capitalizes on the widespread 
curiosity of the public to 

know what goes on at a radio broad- 
cast and people’s eager desire to watch 
the performance of a radio show. 

This institutional campaign is billed 
as Roma’s Radio Show of Tomorrow, 
now on tour at department stores 
throughout the Nation. It is built 
around a color movie of an actual 
broadcast of Roma’s own popular 
show, ‘‘Suspense,”” via CBS on Thurs- 
days, and a lecture on the correct serv- 
ing of wines, given by Miss Anne 
Director, head of Roma’s Home Wine 
Service. 

With the movie as the lure to the 
women, who now make five out of 
every 10 purchases of wine, Roma 
teaches large audiences in a short time 
in department store auditoriums, where 
women can learn how to serve wines 
Correctly and the store can display 
wine glissware and layouts for wine 
Service, 

The first test showings of the 
Roma “road show” were a smash hit at 
The En Orium, San Francisco, from 
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Don't Miss This Big Auditorium Show 
ROMA 


RADIO SHOW 
OF TOMORROW 


starring 


PETER LORRE 


4 Technicolor film showing 
a broadcast performance of 
“SUSPENSE” 
with 


ANNE MARTIN — IN PERSON 


BIRECTOR, ROMA HOME WINE SERVICE 


JANUARY 14th to 18th 
1:36 P.M. and 3:00 P.M. 


H. C. CAPWELL’S 


OAKLAND 


ADMISSION FREE — NO SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Prestige Apvertisinc: Roma _ provides 
department stores with promotional aids 
which sell the show, not the product. 


January 7 to 11, and at the H. C. Cap- 
well Co., Oakland, Calif., from Janu- 
ary 14 to 18: Between 1,200 and 1,500 
people were reached at each store dur- 
ing the week with two showings daily 
at 1:30 and at 3:00 P.M. The show is 
a good promoter of general store 
traffic. 

Practically every person who at- 
tended the movie, the feature attrac- 
tion, remained to hear Miss Director 
talk about the four points of main in- 
terest to women in wine and wine 
service: What kind of wine to serve 
with meals? What kind of wine to use 
in cooking? What is the correct glass- 
ware in which to serve wine? What is 
the correct temperature for serving 
wine? 

Following Miss Director's talk, the 
session is thrown open to questions 
with Miss Director supplying the an- 
swers. The lecture and the question 
period run about 25 minutes. It is in 
this merchandising period that Roma, 
which pioneered in the education of 
women in the use of wines as an aid 
to gracious living, helps to establish 
brand preference for Roma and to 
publicize the Roma Home Wine Serv- 
ice. The booklet, “Helpful -Wine 
Ideas,’ by Anne Martin, the pro- 
fessional name used by Miss Director, 
is distributed to the women at the 
close of each meeting. 

Miss Director serves as the hostess 
for both Roma and for the store spon- 
soring this educational program. How- 
ever, each store handles all arrange- 
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Poised in the heart of Aseuies csi 
youthful, virile and strong, Chicagoans have developed a 
high degree of responsiveness. 

To advertisers interested in selling 
their products this responsive quality can be very profitable, 
especially if the products are displayed in the newspaper 
which has a proven appeal to the majority of these youth- 
ful Chicagoans. 

This is the best reason for using 
the Herald-American — Chicago’s most widely read evening 
newspaper. Its pages are read each evening by more than a 
million and a half readers who not only talk about adver- 


tising...they respond to its suggestion. 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 
A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
Nationally Rofresented by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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ments for promoting the ‘‘road show.” 
Both The Emporium and the Capwell 
stores put on complete promotion. 
Each store ran its own large size news- 
aper advertisements announcing the 
oe Spot announcements were aired 
over radio stations KPO and KQW, 
San Francisco. Post card invitations 
were mailed to customers. The store 

ut on full window displays with a 
table set with appropriate glassware 
and showing Roma wine. Customers 
were directed to the auditoriums by 
display cards placed through the store 
ns all elevators. In the auditoriums, 
tables were set to show the proper 
glassware and table settings for cor- 
rect wine service. 

Miss Directors’ contacts with 
women’s groups in the past one and 
one-half years show rather conclusively 
that many people do not use wine be- 
cause they don’t know how. This Roma 
program aims to show them. This 
education helps to dispel the bug-a-boo 
of not serving wine correctly and is 
part of the larger program to sell the 
use of wine for many purposes. 


Wine Education for Women 


Education of women to the proper 
use of wine evidently holds the key 
to increased uses for wine. Purchases 
of wine by women have jumped 20% 
since 1941. Roma’s educational cam- 
paign beamed at women complements 
the program conducted for several 
years by the Wine Institute, which has 
had a male connoisseur of wines talk- 
ing informally to men’s clubs. 

Wine consumption for 1946 is esti- 
mated 119,000,000 gallons. The all- 
time high was 113,000,000 gallons in 
1942. The 1946 figure was predicted 
by Herman L. Wente, Livermore, 
Galif., president, Wine Institute, on 
the basis of population increases since 
1940 and on an anticipated minimum 
per capita consumption of 0.85 gallons 
indicated by current market studies. 
Mr. Wente believes the estimate of 
19,000,000 gallons is conservative and 
far below the potential wine market 
in succeeding years. 

Prominent in the education of 
women in the correct use of wine is 
the promotion of wine as a “temper- 
ance beverage,” and as an accompani- 
ment to food. This combats ‘‘prohibi- 
tion” sentiment. Producers and dis- 
tributors of wine keep this point in 
the foreground of their wine promo- 
tion. 

To introduce the Roma Radio Show 
of Tomorrow to department stores, the 
wine company uses a portfolio pre- 
pated by Ken Pearson, general mer- 

andising manager for both Roma 

Wine and Cresta Blanca Wine Co. 
‘te 14-page presentation provides 
complete data on promotion. 
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“I don’t mind him hogging our Buffalo 
Evening News* but I wish he wouldn’t 


read the funnies out loud!” 
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Remington Rand Runs Tabulating 
School for Government Employes 


EDERAL employes and private 

users of tabulating devices now 

are being trained in groups in- 

stead of individually at the 

Tabulating Machine Institute organ- 

ized in Washington, D. C., by Rem- 
ington Rand Inc. 

The Institute has two purposes. 

First, is to uncover Operations where 

tabulating devices are required, and 


secondly, to provide tabulating fa- 
cilities for federal agencies which do 
not maintain their own systems. 
The study of federal operations 
provides a fertile field for trying out 
new systems. Federal requirements are 
large and a variety of systems is 
needed. As these systems are worked 
out by the Institute they will be of- 
fered to agencies in Washington and 


Wards 
largest 


MANUFACTURING 
CENTER ... of 
Filling Station 
Equipment 


A 400-ton press stamping out the one-piece steel 

housings for Wayne gasoline pumps. Nationally 

advertised—sold all over the world. Photograph 
by courtesy of The Wayne Pump Co. 


@ Filling stations throughout America...and all over 
the world...look to Fort Wayne for oil and gasoline 
dispensing equipment. The Wayne Pump Company... 
Bowser... Tokheim...three biggest names in the filling 
station equipment field are all located in Fort Wayne... 
employing thousands of workers and with sales offices in 
principal cities promise to furnish steady employment 


for the year 1946...and a long time into the future. 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by carrier every week day 
to 97.8% of all homes in Fort Wayne 


Che News-Sentinel 


Gort Wayne's “Goad Evening” Neuspaper 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES: ALLEN-KLAPP CO. * NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT 
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to federal and private users. 

Once a system has been devised, 
the Institute immediately begis to 
train selected employes to operate it, 
By training these employes in the In. 
stitute, Remington Kand insures that 
its system will be used effectively. For 
employes this training opens the way 
to step into jobs requiring more skil] 
and to draw higher pay. 

The Institute features three regular 
courses. These are for the training of 
machine operators, supervisors and 
the use of administrative forms. 

In the machine operator course the 
employe is taught all the points of 
the punch card machine. This is stand- 
ard background knowledge required 
in the operation of any tabulating ma- 
chine. The operator is then trained 
to operate specific machines used in 
the system required in the office in 
which the employe regularly works, 
Special attention is given to develop. 
ing speed and accuracy. The course 
is given in a 30 hour week and it 
requires two to six weeks to complete, 

Supervisor training is essentially a 
refresher course which is available at 
all times. The basic course can be 
completed in six weeks but special 
tutoring to fit individual conditions 
may run from six to 12 weeks. 


Administrative Forms 


This third course is on the use of 
administrative forms. In this course 
the student is prepared to explain 
any phase of the punch card system. 
Outside experts frequently are in- 
vited to present their views on how 
new systems can be used effectively. 

The Civil Service Commission 1s 
the federal agency which refers ap- 
plicants to the Institute for training. 
The Institute training provides appli- 
cants with a means of preparing for 
examinations for Civil Service ap- 
pointments or for advancement to 4 
high Civil Service rating. 

The Institute uses conferences, for- 
ums and special lectures to cafty 
out the training program. This new 
method of training employes i 
groups instead of indvidually elimr 
nates the need to send expert i 
structors to each new Remington Rand 
account as was done before the In- 
stitute was organized. This group 
training now turns out more expéfr 
enced operators in less time than was 
possible with training of individuals. 

The Institute maintains records 0! 
the students who have undertaken this 
training. These records are supplied 
to prospective employers upon request. 
These records provide an excellent list 
of tabulating machine operators for 
federal agencies in Washington. 
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PSYCHIATRY 


“IT wouldn’t worry about it. A lot of space buyers tell me they 


keep seeing those same little figures”’ 


Space men are also seeing some big figures... when they look at the total adver- 
tising lineage carried by The Cincinnati Enquirer. Every year since 1938, it 
has topped the two other Cincinnati newspapers by a healthy margin. In 1945, 
or instance, it carried a substantial 3,549,403 more lines of advertising than 
its nearest competitor. Reason: more and more advertisers are finding it’s more 
profitable to use the newspaper in Cincinnati that reaches SOLID Cincinnati... 
the solid, substantial, bank-account-back-logged citizens of this 1,155,703-pop- 


ulation trading area who start the day with The Enquirer. Represented by 
Paul Block and Associates. 


Use The Cincinnati Enquirer to get in solid with Solid Cincinnati, 
[103] 


LOOKS LIKE AN 


ALL TIME HIGH! 7 : 


1946 TO BE BIGGEST 
PRODUCTION YEAR EVER 


TO meet the tremendous de- 


mand for expertly tailored men’s 
clothes, Timely employment will 
increase 20% in 1946 to reach a 
record high by year’s end. 


STEPPED-UP production will 
be permanent! High-wage Timely 
Clothes craftsmen are assured of 
steady, year round, well-paid 
employment. 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all! 
These skilled, high-wage, finished 
product workers make more, 
spend more to live better! 


GOOD living also prevails 
throughout the rest of the 655,000 
Rochester market of 267 prosper- 
ous communities and one of the 
richest farm areas in the East— 
all dominantly covered by Roch- 
ester’s two fine newspapers! 


0 


Known throughout 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufactured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Dele> Automatic Heat 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shuron Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 


| Women's Arch-Aid Shoes J 


Los Angeles Announces 
July Home Exposition 


— now, building is qui ly 
moving out of the “headache” 
phase, and for the next five years 
Los Angeles expects it to be the iop 
industry of Southern California, dis- 
tancing even agriculture and peiro- 
leum—as it did after World War |. 

Builders, contractors, real estate 
men, manufacturers’ of construction 
materials, home builders, bankers and 
others, have joined hands to stage the 
Construction Industries Exposition and 
Home Show of Southern California, 
which will open in the Pan-Pacific 
Auditorium July 12, and continue to 
July 21. 

The exhibits will cover four 
branches of building: commercial, in- 
dustrial, public works and home con- 
struction. But the emphasis will be 
on home building, because that is the 
branch that touches the greatest num- 
ber of people, and the one upon 
which the greatest number want in- 
formation. 


To Exhibit New Methods 


New methods of using building 
materials will be shown, such as con- 
crete, brick, stone—even adobe, paint- 
ing and plastering, glass and orna- 
mental iron, roofing, hardware, plumb- 
ing fixtures, electrical and gas appli- 
ances, radios. Outdoor exhibits will 
show how to plan and _ construct 
swimming pools, barbecue pits, sports 
courts, and outdoor living rooms. 

Model homes of varying design and 
cost will be erected on the grounds 
for public inspection and study. New 
construction developments in indus- 
trial, commercial and public buildings 
will be shown by scale models, maps, 
drawings, and photographs. 

Other modern materials in which it 
is expected the public will be keenly 
interested are new construction metals, 
such as duralumin and stainless steel, 
plastics, insulating and acoustical ma- 
terials, health and germicidal lamps, 
home movies, television screens, and 
for outdoor living rooms, electric 
lamps that repel insects. 

The exposition is being planned 
by a non-profit corporation formed 
by the largest number of | trade 
groups in the West ever cooperating 
in such an enterprise—14 associations 
in the contracting, material, appliance, 
gas, electric utility and other fields. 
More than 65% of the space was 
taken within a month after the 
project was announced. The show 
is under the management of the Ta 
bery Corp., 3443 South Hill S¢., Los 
Angeles 7, which has charge of reserva 
tions for space. 
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Sales Strategy Behind the Campaign 


For Recruiting a Peacetime Army 


In seeking 1,550,000 volunteers, Major General Harold Gilbert is 


tackling his problem as though he were trying to sell ten million 


automobiles. The advertising is based on pre-tested appeals, and 


the “salesmen” are trained to make letter-perfect presentations. 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


Buiper or Armies: Major General Harold N. Gilbert, Director of Military Personnel 
Procurement Service, USA, receives Distinguished Service Award from Thorndike 
Deland, Director of New York Sales Executives Club, for achievements in recruiting. 


S a truly staggering sales 

achievement the past five 

month’s record of the Military 

Personnel Procurement Serv- 
ice holds much to interest those con- 
cerned with sales organization and 
Manage ment. 

This particular branch of the Army 

has definite products’ to sell—careers 
i Our new peacetime Regular Army 
—and it is selling them at an amazing 
rate of speed. Since October 6, 1945, 
it has sold well over a half million 
men on the value and advantages of 
an Army career in peacetime. 
_ Credit for this unprecedented record, 
in the main, must go to Major General 
Harold N. Gilbert, Director of the 
Military Personnel Procurement Serv- 
Ke, and the highly efficient sales or- 
ganization he has made of the U. S. 
Rectuiting Service. 

Hailing him as the outstanding sales 


*xecutive of our time and in recogni- 
Marc) 15, 
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tion of his achievements in sales tech- 
niques and management, the Sales 
Executives Club of New York on 
February 19th last honored General 
Gilbert with one of its extremely rare 
Distinguished Service Awards. 

When one stops to consider the 
mammoth proportions of the job and 
the rare degree of management genius 
it has demanded, one can easily under- 
stand why General Gilbert should be 
singled out to receive this salutation. 

The sudden, earth-rocking event of 
V-J Day last August, glorious and so 
eagerly awaited, nevertheless projected 
a terrific problem upon our high mili- 
tary authorities. That problem was how 
to build and maintain a sizeable and 
high standard peacetime Army—an 
absolute necessity recognized by most 
far-thinking American citizens if we 
were to help assure the protection of 
the bitterly won, world-wide peace. 

General Gilbert, who had been or- 


ganizer and head of the Office of De- 
pendency Benefits, was almost immedi- 
ately given the assignment, and before 
the end of August as ambitious a 
selling program as this country has 
ever known was beginning to operate. 

Now that the fighting was all over 
General Gilbert and his aides knew 
that theirs would have to be a program 
which would cope with a _psycho- 
logical, typically American swing of 
public opinion away from things mili- 
tary. This called for an over-night re- 
versal of recruiting appeals. Out the 
window had to go those stirring war- 
time slogans, including General Gil- 
bert’s personally coined and so highly 
effective ‘Keep ’Em Flying.” Into the 
discard also had to go the procedures, 
posters, advertisements, and booklets 
which had been used prior to V-J Day. 


World-Wide Operations 


Realistically and promptly the Mili- 
tary Personnel Procurement Service 
decided that perfectly human self- 
interest appeals should replace those 
of a patriotic nature. Furthermore, 
General Gilbert and his staff recog- 
nized that the new, greatly improved 
scale of enlistment inducements, if 
properly and aggressively presented, 
provided them with powerfully 
charged selling ammunition. 

The provisions of the new Armed 
Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 
1945 enabled them to describe the 
products they had to sell as ‘The Best 
Jobs in the World.” If one took time 
out to study this act he would find 
that—as compared with the average— 
enlistment in the new Regular Army 
is quite worthy of the title of one of 
the ‘““World’s Best Jobs.” 

The goal of the world-wide recruit- 
ing campaign is for at least 1,550,000 
volunteers. The organization and sales 
strategy which is bringing the realiza- 
tion of this goal ever closer is oper- 
ating in every city and town in the 
United States. It is operating in the 
Philippines, Alaska, Germany, and 
Tokyo—even the remotest spots where 
U.S. Army personnel may be stationed. 

As Director of Military Personnel 
Procurement, it is General Gilbert's 
responsibility to formulate the over-all 
policies; to allocate the funds supplied 
for advertising and local promotion, 
and to head up the individual efforts 
of all recruiting personnel. However, 
because of the time element and the 
desire to hack out all unnecessary red 
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SELECTIVE COVERAGE 


One more feature of Iron Age Advertising Value 


Circulation without as- 
surance of reader interest 
is difficult to value. Iron 
Age circulation methods 
guarantee continued 
reader interest, elimin- 
ate waste and assure 
advertisers top value for 
every dollar of their ad- 
vertising investment in 
its pages. Ask any one 
of our representatives for 
complete facts about ad- 
vertising value. 


SALES MANAGEMENT M, 


This C.E.D. estimate suggests big 
business for producers who can win 


and hold industry-wide recognition. 


THE IRON AGE can Help — Do It! 


Castings .. . forgings. . . stampings. . . fittings advertising breadth. This can work for you. 


... parts of many kinds are needed in every nook Here in Iron Age... . ‘Metalworking Head- 


and corner of the vast metalworking industry. quarters” .. . is vital news and information for 


Every “member” branch . . . aircraft, auto- 


buying, production and management execu- 


mobile, railroad, machinery, appliances and a 
host of other segments of the enormous metal- 
working field will buy their share . . . all are on 
the lookout for dependable supply sources. Their 
common interest in everything pertaining to 
metalworking finds a logical corollary in their 


common interest in Iron Age editorial and 


tives on every phase of metalworking. 

That is why advertisers who are out to hold 
the old markets, win new ones and build wide- 
spread recognition, spearhead their promotion 
with dominant campaigns in The Iron Age. 
Experience has shown them that when they 


want new business Iron Age helps them to get it. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. K. HOTTENSTEIN ROBERT F. BLAIR PEIRCE LEWIS 
1134 Otis Building 1016 Guardian Building 7310 Woodward Ave. 
Chicago 3 Cleveland 14 Detroit 2 
Franklin 0203 Main 0988 Trinity 1-3120 


R. RAYMOND KAY 
2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Los Angeles 28 Granite 0741 


D. C. WARREN 
P. O. Box 81, Hartford 1 
Hartford 3-1641 


FRED BANNISTER 
967 Farmington Ave., 
West Hartford 7 
Hartford 32-0468 


THE IRON AGE ©& 


METALWORKING HEADQUARTERS 
A Chilton © Publication New York 17, N.Y. 


Cc. H. OBER 
H. E. LEONARD 
100 E. 42d Sireet 

New York 17 
Murray Hill 5-8600 


B. L. HERMAN 
Chilton Building 
56th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39 
Sherwood 1424 


R. M. GIBBS 
814 Park Building 
Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1832 


100 East 42nd Street 
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McLean County ... 
12th in population 

6th in wealth 
(outside Chicago) 


McLean County, the center of 
Pantagraph Land . . . 116,498 
population . . . buying power 
of $90,587,000 . . . per capita 
income of $1,384 ($174 higher 
than the Illinois average .. . 
$218 higher than the U. S. aver- 
age) . . . greatest farm wealth 
in Illinois . . . 48 industries... 
much better-than-average market 
ranking 6th in wealth and 12th 
in population. 

The Daily Pantagraph ... tead 
regularly by all the family ... 
86% coverage of rich McLean 
County . . . 73% coverage of 
adjacent portions of 8 prosper- 
ous counties... exceptional 
coverage in an exceptionally 
well-to-do market ! 


FOR 100 YEARS 


THE ANTE RAPH 


MS 'LLINOIS 


FUPW wre WATIONALLY BY GI iLMAN WICOLL & RUTHMAN 


POAt | tee Tr as. 
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| men participated in a mass enlistment. 


| tape, Operations are conducted on a 


decentralized basis. 

Under General Gilbert’s direction a 
superb recruiting organization has been 
built. It includes 1,800 officers, 6,000 
non-commissioned officers and 2,400 
civilians who carry on in the 802 re- 
cruiting stations throughout the Army’s 
nine Service Commands in this coun- 
try. Overseas theaters have comparable 
organizations which are busy at their 
jobs of selling careers in the new 
peacetime Regular Army. 

That every phase of the U. S. Re- 
cruiting Service program has been 
skillfully devised—that the personnel 
of the Recruiting Service are excellent 
salesmen—may be further attested by 
the surprising increase in the number 
of mass enlistments. For example, not 
long ago several hundred men sta- 
tioned in Frankfort, Germany, signed 
up, and recently on Okinawa 4,500 


A Multiple Market 


Up to this point the reader may 
have been forming the impression that 
our Recruiting Service has more or 
less been restricting its campaign to 
present G.I.’s. This is definitely not 
the case. This particular Service con- 


| siders itself as having a multiple 


market for its products. That market 


| is composed of: 


A. Regular Army men 

B. Men who have served 
Army since Pearl Harbor 

C. Men in civilian life who have 


in the 


| never been in uniform 


Special attention is focussed upon 
this last named group. Top prospects 
are among the 1,225,000 boys who 
each year reach 17 years of age. 
Only about 600,000 of this number 
graduate from high school, while less 


| than 100,000 go to college. Nearly all 


of these lads want education—and the 
Army, for the first time in our history, 


| holds out to these boys a chance to get 


a good education—with pay—and a 
chance for college education under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. Not overlooked 
are the millions of displaced war 
workers who are seeking good pay— 
with security. As part of the plan to 
reach this latter group, particular care 


| has been taken to place posters in the 


offices of the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ices. These posters feature the Army's 
rates of pay—and the advantages 
which come with enlistment. 

When General Gilbert took over he 
expressed the prime mission of the 
entire recruiting machinery as follows: 
“To enhance the position of the Regu- 
lar Army soldier in the public mind.” 
“To emphasize the value of the Reg- 


ular Army soldier’s job.” 


| Toward the accomplishment of this 


“Me... I'm staying 
in the Army! 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF REASONS... 
AND HERE THEY ARE!” 
& 


“I wish I'd had this 
chance at 17% son 


SEC TNE JOB THROUGH 


U. S. ARMY 


@UAROIANS OF VICTORY 


{RECRUITIND STATIONS TO 84 LISTED tet 


Two or tHE Eicut Test Aps: A pre 
liminary copy study revealed that most 
people wanted their facts straight and 
free of any trimmings or flag-waving. 
mission the motivators of the campaig® 


have aggressively employed the two 
fundamentals of an all-encompassing 
sales program. These, of course, af 
1. Personal Salesmanship 
2. Advertising and Publicits 
Inasmuch as personal sales: 


nship 
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on progress 


TOTAL GROSS ADVERTISING REVENUE 
1936 61937. 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


$1,500,000 


1,400,000 


1,300,000 


1,200,000. AU . 


1,100,000 


1,000,000 


900,000 


800,000 : | 


700,000 


600,000 


500,000 


(Taken from P.1.B. Records) 
agents who know by evidence and experience the vaive 
of the primary market it covers. ¢ “The shape of things 
to come” should make the next 10 years even more 


exciting for both readers and advertisers. 


Circulation 1,000,000 


Mak H 15, 1946 
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4. More key officials in Wash- 
ington read TIME regularly than 
read any other magazine, however 
Dig its circulation. 


pA The members of Congress 
vote TIME the most important 
U.S. magazine that carries 
advertising. : 


For further details write to 


TIME 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


SUPPLY 


45,832 


Extra Read 


NEWS a 59 E. 


ers to Dealers om 


is considered the No. 1 producer, re- 
cruiting personnel has been carefully 
selected on the basis of past experience 
in selling, or public relations, person- 
ality, and adaptability for the job. 

In addition, because of the im- 
mensity and importance of the job to 
be done, a special training school has 
been established at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga. Here during an intensive two-week 
training course, recruiting personnel 
study, among other things, personnel 
management, public relations, and 
public speaking. 

It is easy to appreciate why such 
care is exercised in the selection and 
training of recruiting personnel. In the 
final analysis much hinges on the in- 
itiative of the individual recruiter. It is 
he who must actually translate the 
objectives, plans, advertising, and pub- 
licity into specific action and the accom- 
plishment of the recruiting mission. 

Each individual recruiter when he 
is assigned to a recruiting station or 
sub-station is supplied with a hand- 
book—or in the parlance of salesman- 
ship—a sales manual. In these words 
the foreword puts it up frankly to the 
man who must contact and convince 
the prospect: 

“Remember, this handbook is de- 
signed merely as a guide to your efforts 
to secure local results for the recruit- 


_—by Survey 


cknowledge4 = tisers 
Adver 
ond 


ployees 


ing program. It is not intended to tell 
you what to do in every situation, or 
to lay down hard and fast rules. You 
will have to be the judge of what best 
meets your needs in your particular 
area. Much of what you do will de- 
pend on your own diligence, tact, and 
ability to effect cooperation and favor- 
able relations with the public. You 
have those qualities. That’s why you 
were chosen for this important assign- 
ment. Go out then, and do your job 
well. Sell not ony the prospect for 
enlistment, but the men and women 
who can help you reach and sell 
greater numbers of prospects.” 


Local Management Guide 


The two opening sections of the 
manual are devoted to: (1) objectives 
of the campaign; (2) the product the 
recruiter has to sell—complete with 
all the new advantages to the enlistee; 
(3) who the prospects are. 

The third section deals with the 
three principal selling tools. These are: 

A. Personal salesmanship—which is 
the ace producer. 

B. Publicity and advertising—which 
help condition and produce prospects. 

C. Ciyilian organizations and _per- 
sonnel who help tremendously by 
forming the background for a favor- 
able decision. 

The immediately following pages 
contain valuable suggestions for em- 
ploying these principal tools most ef- 
fectively. Here, too, the Military Per- 
sonnel Procurement Service's policy in 
regard to national and local advertising 
and publicity is explained. There is 
also described the publicity material 
(along with suggestions for its proper 
use) which is made available through 
the Recruiting Publicity Bureau. 

Another section treats exclusively 
with the management of the recruiter's 
local organization. Major items here 
pertain to: 

1. The Recruiting Station — Show- 
room of the Army 

2. Recruiting Trailer or Mobile Re- 
cruiting Unit 

3. Local Organization and Work 

4. Local Promotion Budget and 
How to Use It | 

This part of the manual also dis- 
cusses the proper use of radio adver- 
tising, school and club programs, ¢x- 
hibits, moving pictures and direct mail 
—particularly to young men gradu- 
ating from high school and to men 
recently discharged from the Armed 
Forces. 

Considerable space is devoted to 
study of public attitude, public rela- 
tions, etiquette in dealing with editors, 
and essentials of news story w«iting. 

The final portion of this compre 
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Are you quietly going out of your 
mind trying to improve your present 
product or develop a new one? The 
bats above may suggest your answer. 
They’re made entirely of plastic parts. 
The face is a plastic distributor part. 
The feet are coffee pot handles—of 
plastic. And so on. And plastics—as 


CONTINENTAL 


C 


Tune in “‘ConTINENTAL CELEBRITY CLUB,” 


PLASTICS | 


COMPRESSION: INJECTION « EXTRUSION 


driving you “‘bats’’? 


fabricated by the Plastics Division 
of Continental Can Company—have 
solved many a product problem. 


If it’s humanly possible to plan 


your product with plastics, you can 
~ ? ~ 


depend on Continental’s staff of skilled 
engineers and research men. You can 


every week over coast-to-coast CBS Network 


-AN C ° M PAN BA IN os 


EADQUARTERS:. | Combriage, Ohio 


Sales Representatives‘in all =~ 
Principal Cities 


RS ass: Sects 


‘SHEET FORMING - eee eni tee 


depend, too, on the quality of the 
plastics themselves. The best of equip- 
ment plus the best of “know how” 
combine to give you the best of service. 


Plastics are no cure-all. But they do 
possess certain qualities of beauty, 
durability, lightness, and economy 
that give a product much-needed eye- 
and buy-appeal. Drop us a line and 
let us know your needs. We'd be glad 
to tell you if plastics are the answer 
to your special problem. 


Other Continental Products: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums «¢ Paper Containers ¢ Paper 
Cups « Crown Caps and Cork Products « Mach- 
inery and Equipment. 
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hensive reference guide forms an ex- 
cellent treatise on the fundamentals of 
effective public speaking. 

Besides the manual the recruiter is 
supplied with a portfolio of local 
newspaper advertisements and accom- 
panying releases to present to news- 
paper editors. Full instructions for the 
use and timing of the advertisements 
are included in the portfolio. 

In addition, each recruiter receives 
on the Ist, 10th and 20th of each 
month a copy of the U. S. Army Re- 
cruiting Service Letter. This is a pub- 
lication which has been designed to 
keep the recruiter posted on current 
developments in the campaign as well 
as to keep him completely informed as 
to new recruiting methods and ideas 
developed at headquarters or at other 
stations. The “Letter’’ also frequently 
describes any new and available ad- 


vertising and promotional material. 

Despite the urgent need for haste 
in instituting the vast recruiting pro- 
gram and getting it in operation, Gen- 
eral Gilbert and his aides determined 
that it should create no margin for 
error. In preparing the recommenda- 
tions for the national advertising cam- 
paign, a —_— copy study was 
made to determine the most effective 
method of approach to the public on 
the subject of voluntary enlistment. 

Eight pieces of advertising copy 
were prepared—featuring different re- 
cruiting appeals with different em- 
phasis. There were sound reason and 
documented fact behind each of the 
appeals. Each employed one of the 
following policy themes that had been 
tested in prior campaigns: 

1. Opportunity for Education and 
Training 


The 48th Annual Convention of the American Hospital Association will be 
held in Philadelphia the week commencing September 30, 1946. The last 
at Cleveland in 1944 featured 320 commercial and scientific exhibits 


using an area nearly 80,000 feet. 


The September issue of HOSPITALS, closing August 15th, will be the Pre- 
Convention issue and will carry the program and agenda of the meeting. 
The November issue, closing October 15, will be the Post-Convention issue 
and will digest the convention business as well as the most important 


papers presented. 


While not special issues, those of the following months will feature the 


phases of hospitalization indicated: 


Construction: April and August 
Hospital Surveys: October 
Business Management: December 


There is no premium for inclusion of advertising in any issue; the deadline for 
orders is the 15ih of the month preceding, and for complete plates the 20th. 


HOSPITALS 


THE JOURNAL 


of the 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. Division St. 


Chicago 10, Ill. 


WHltehall 4350 


*An cuthoritotive onolysis of the soles possibilities for your product in the Hospital Market made on your request. 
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2. Opportunity for Travel, Ad\ <n. 
ture, Romance 
Straight Facts—No Trimmings 
. Value of Army Job 
Success—Thousands Joining Up 
. Pride and Prestige 
National Need 
. Comparison with Civilian Lif 

These different pieces of copy 
shown to four | panels of 
people: 

1. Men now in uniform 

2. Young men, 17-19, who have 
not seen service 

3. Older people—parents 

4. Young girls and women 

The copy “Value of an Army Job” 
—and ‘Straight Facts—No  Trim- 
mings’ won hands down in three 
groups: (1) older people—parents; 
(2) men in Service; (3) young 
women—wives and sweethearts. The 
fourth group made up of lads from 17 
to 19 voted for education and training 
with travel in second place. 


Let Go with AH Barrels 


With the most compelling appeals 
thus determined, the Military Person- 
nel Procurement Service let go with 
all barrels. Through the agency, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., advertisements were 
prepared and placed with national 
publications. Public relations opera- 
tions arranged for the dissemination of 
all news pertinent to the caliber and 
growth of the new Regular Army. 

A most important contribution to 
the world-wide program’s aims and 
progress has been supplied by the 
Military Personnel Procurement Serv- 
ice’s own Recruiting Publicity Bureau 
located at Governor’s Island, N. Y. 
Under the direction of Colonel Leroy 
W. Yarborough the various depart- 
ments in this bureau create the art 
work for the recruiting posters and 
display cards, write the copy for the 
numerous pamphlets and booklets— 
even the statement stuffers which go 
out with dependency checks. The 
bureau also prepares two types of 
radio help that are being used cut 
rently by more than 800 stations: 

1. The “Voice of the Army’ —1l>- 
minute recorded programs based upon 
the traditions of the Army and the 
opportunities in an Army career. 

2. Spot announcements through the 
national radio allocation 

In addition to all the promotional 
material being printed and _litho- 
graphed here, the Army Recruiting 
News magazine and the tri-monthly 
“Letter” are also produced here. Not 
infrequently as much as 14 tons ol 
recruiting posters and literature 2 day 
are shipped from the Recruiting Pub- 
licity Bureau to the recruiting stations 
in the nine Service Commands and to 


stations and post in foreign lands. 
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...Adamantios Th. Polyzoides of the Los Angeles Times 


Tue world probably doesn’t look home -edited Los Angeles Times 
as gloomy to Dr. Polyzoides as “everybody's newspaper’ in 
Mr. Cugat would have us believe, Southern California...far and 
but, gloomy or not, the world is away the first choice of readers 
Polyzoides’ oyster and he opens and advertisers in America’s 
it every morning for readers of Third Largest Market. 

the Los Angeles Times. 


Like to hear more about Los An- 
Polyzoides’ daily commentary on _ geles, its people, pay rolls, and 
world affairs is part of an intel- newspapers? A Times represen- 
ligently exciting variety of fea- tative will be on his way at the 
tures and news presentations spin of a dial or the drop of a 
that make the home-owned, postcard. 


“Everybody's Newspaper’ in Southern California 


Represented by Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer... New York, Chicago, Detroit and San Francisco 
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Esso Shows Employes How 


To Cash in on New Packages 


HEN Esso Marketers 
brought out its newly de- 
signed family of packages, 
the management took steps 
to acquaint its 97,000 employe and 
dealer group with what had been done, 
and in such a manner as to win their 
egy in merchandising the new 
packages. 
The tool developed is a 16-page 


booklet, shaped like a five-quart motor 
oil can and printed in the same red, 
white and blue color scheme. In it is 
a statement of the firm’s policy regard- 
ing packages, ‘the package can make 
or break a sale,” etc.; information on 
the Package Advisory Committee 
which replaced the old hodge-podge 
system of letting each department de- 
velop its own packages, with the re- 


NEW STUDY 


of 


The BAKERY MARKET 


Bakers Weekly presents complete 


Se 


analysis of the major operating 
groups; their buying practices; the 
channels of distribution and meth- 
ods of selling to the Baking Industry. 


FR EE-new book, helpful to manu- 


facturers in planning distribution, sales 
end advertising to large combination 
baking companies, wholesale Bakers and 
retail Bakers. 


What the Study Covers 


1. Organization of the Baking In- 
dustry (wholesale, retail and 
house-to-house bakeries) .. . how 
each type operates . . . channels 
of distribution to each. 


2. Thorough description in pic- 
ture and word of the operating de- 
tails of the major buying groups; 
a guide to those interested in the 


3. Practical suggestions on how | 


to sell the Bakery market —de- 
scriptions and charts of Bakers’ 
buying practices— supply house 
functions—methods of selling and 
advertising to the market. 


Copies of “The Bakery Market and | 
How to Sell It” available on request to | 


manufacturers of ingredients, 


equip- | 


ment and supplies used in the Baking | 


actual use of the ingredients, Industry and to their advertising 
equipment and supplies involved. agencies. 
i a Re SEP: RP PS a ee a ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ‘ 


Bakers Weekly, 45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, my free copy of the Bakers Weekly 
Market Study—“The Bakery Market and How to Sell It.” 


Name 

Company Position 

Street 

City State 01 


© BAKERS 


THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


quest that subsequent recommenda- 
tions regarding packaging be sent to 
this committee. Approximately half 
the space in the book is devoted to 
suggestions on handling Esso contain- 
ers, the necessity for care in unload- 
ing, storing and otherwise dealing with 
packages, what to do with old ones, 
and so on. 


The value of these recommendations 
can be understood when it is remem- 
bered that in a normal year more than 
100,000,000 Esso containers are used, 
and the company’s packaging opera- 
tions amount to 20 million dollars a 
year. The adoption of standardization, 
which is explained in this booklet, is 
beneficial in several respects, since it 
not only cuts down on production 
costs, but saves storage space. Another 
improvement inaugurated was the in- 
ter-changeability, of the 5-gallon 
drums, made possible through the prac- 
tice of putting the company name and 
name of the product on the tops only. 
Through gor ase the- 35-pound con- 
tainer for solid grease may also be used 
as the 5-gallon liquid package. 


“Curtain-Raising” 


The booklet is illustrated by draw- 
ings (covering such | ay as careful 
handling and unloading), and by a 
double-spread color photograph of the 
new family of packages framed by a 
“curtain.” This carries out dramatically 
the idea of “raising the curtain” on 
the newly designed packages. 


Also included is the company’s four- 
fold goal in developing the packages: 
1. To present, at the point-of-sale, 
Esso’s premium products in a 
way planned to best represent 

the company and the product. 


2. To design packages so as to pro- 
vide the products with advan- 
tages equal to, or superior to, 
those enjoyed by competition. 


3. To make the best packages with 
which to perform their primary 
function of protecting, preserv- 
ing and transporting the mer- 
chandise. 


4. To bring about operating econ- 
omies and increased efficiency 
through uniform packaging 
standards within all of the mat- 
keting companies and divisions. 


Esso’s action in revamping its pack- 
aging program is significant and inter- 
esting, but the manner in which em- 

loyes were made to feel that they 

shared both the benefits and the fe- 
sponsibilities of the system 1s equally 
significant. This is one of the straws 
in the wind showing the new and et- 
lightened attitude of management to 
workers. 
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FFHAND you might think of 

cotton batting as a_ product 

destined to live forever the 

drab—and relatively unprofit- 
able—life of a staple. A product in- 
herently embodying slim opportunities 
for sales promotion that will win con- 
sumer and dealer interest. 


But the 75-year-old Lockport Cot- 
ton Batting Co., Lockport, N. Y., has 
not only given batting substantial 
brand identity, but has found some 
ingenious ways to promote it and lend 
to it something of the appeal of a 
specialty. 
, Lockport’s promotional ideas are 
| all relatively simple. The company 
: emphasizes quality and attempts to 
- educate both consumers and retailers 
to an appreciation of it. It has added 
. new sales features to old standard 
a products and developed new products. 
It has encouraged dealers to inject 
showmanship into their selling through 
. contests and demonstrations of quilt- 
- ing. It has furnished a variety of 
le, dealer aids, including displays of 
a hand-made quilts, and numerous direct 
nt advertising pieces, the outstanding ex- 
ample being an informative booklet 
~ on quilting which has attained a large 
in circulation. 
to, 
The Sales Policy 
ith The basic premise of Lockport’s 
ary sales policy is that there are many con- 
[Vv- sumers willing to pay higher-than-av- 
ef- erage prices for cotton batting of good 
quality, if the advantage of doing so 
on- is pointed out to them. Of almost 
acy equal importance is the fact that sales 
ing are most easily increased by increas- 
nar ing the number of women who do 
as. hand-quilting. To this end, the com- 
= pany loses no opportunity to win new 
. converts to quilting, and to make 
a quilting as easy and pleasurable as pos- 
red sible, its advertising has these ob- 
se — It bears heavily on gaining 
ally istrib tion for the illustrated Lock- 
es ~ Pattern Book,” with quilt-making 
as omer by Ann Orr. With each 
b to a sO there is a printed sheet bear- 
ig Onc guilting pattern, and a coupon 
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to widen markets that otherwise might be too closely circumscribed. 


How Lockport Lifts Cotton Batting 
Above the Level of a Staple 


Emphasis on quality, good packaging and display, and printed pro- 
motion hooked up with the venerable hobby of quilting, enable the 
Lockport Cotton Batting Co. to win the ears of dealers. Further, 


they've developed specialty products and industrial applications 


for the purchaser to fill in and send to 
Lockport’s headquarters with 10 cents 
for the Orr book. 

Lockport’s cotton batting is sold in 
domestics and yard goods departments, 
and in the art needlework sections of 
department stores. The company sells 
both through jobbers and direct to 
dealers. Its salesmen make a prac- 
tice of contacting retail salespeople 
and giving them arguments in favor 
of buying good-quality batting, to be 
passed along to women quilters. For 
example, there is the reminder that 
there is a considerable investment in 
both materials and time in producing 
a home-made quilt, and it is poor 
economy to put low-grade batting in 
one: ‘The quilter might save 50 cents, 
but the low-grade batting won't wear 
so well, nor give so much warmth; 
and when laundered it will mat.’ An 
argument to which retailers respond 
is that quilters buy not only batting, 
but cloth, yarn, thread, and patterns. 

As circumstances permit, Lockport 
adds new sales features to its batting. 
For example, there is a cross-stitched 
variety, which is sturdier and easier to 
manipulate than the plain cotton. 
Then there is the Sanifluff process to 
which the cotton has been subjected 
to render it purer. Land O’Nod, the 
firm’s best grade, is treated by the Fluf- 
Lastic process, which makes it fluffy 
and wool-like. Unless thought is 
given to the subject, a woman is like- 
ly to regard cotton batting as that and 
nothing more, but inspection of sev- 
eral brands and varieties will cause her 
to change her ideas. 

Despite the bulkiness of the prod- 
uct, Lockport follows the policy of 
using attractive packages. In former 
times, batts weighed three and four 
pounds. Now, with central heating 
in fairly general use, people no longer 
like such heavy bed coverings, and 
lighter weight batts are in greater de- 
mand. Despite this lighter weight, a 
batt is bulky, the Land O’Nod variety 
measuring 90 inches in width and 108 
in length. The package is well de- 
signed, in blue and white, with pleas- 
ing typography and useful informa- 


It's beautiful. 
Wherever did 
you get the 
idea? 


It's a Lockport 
pattern —Tread 
about it in a 

magazine ad. 


MERCHANDISING 
| BRINGS YOU 


ee 

FASTER’ 
EASIER — 
LARGER 


Free quilt patterns! Store promotions! Mer- | 


chandising helps! AND —a nation-wide 
advertising campaign. Be sure you get the 
full benefit of Lockport’s powerful mer- 
chandising program. Feature these nation- 
ally advertised batts. 


Two Leaders of a Complete Line 


LAND & NOD FOR QUILTS... All cotton 
thru and thru for softer, fluffier quilts and 
easicr quilting. Needles freely, Paper inter- 
lined. Unfolds without tearing. 


BOB WHITE FOR COMFORTS... Full 
bleached good quality white cotten. Cross 
quilted for extra strength. Cotton can’t tear. 
Does not shift or bunch comforter. 


Order from your wholesaler 
or write 


LOCKPORT COTTON BATTING CO. 


506 ELMWOOD AVENUE Nie 


4) * 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK . a 


woul bet 
os de> 


A Lockport PRODUCT 


Promotion Story: Cotton batting, as 
a product, doesn’t have much sales 
glamour. But Lockport lends interest 
to it by capitalizing on woman’s age- 
old pleasure in hand-made quilts. 


tion on the label: ‘Treated by the 
Fluf-Lastic process . has a wool- 
like texture . . . unfolds without cling- 
ing . .. handles without tearing . . . 
needles freely . . . free quilt design 
in each roll.” In these days of short- 
age of store personnel, this method 
of answering questions shoppers might 
ask is especially helpful. The same 
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For 15 straight months Akron 
has topped all Ohio cities in 
Sales Management’s Retail 
Sales and Services Forecasts. 


Using 1939 as the last normal 
and official census year, Ak- 
ron’s City Index showed a 
gain for each of the 15 
months of from 118.5% to 


141.2%. 


For the same period the City 
National Index, which relates 
the city change to the nation- 
al change, shows that Akron 
has done better, relatively, 
than the nation—by 32% to 
41.4%. 


Yes, Akron is tops in 
Ohio. It should also top 
your list when preparing 
your new sales promo- 
tions. And don’t forget, 
for top coverage of this 
rich market you need 
only use Akron’s ONLY 
daily and Sunday news- 
paper. 


BEACON 


JOURNAL 


mae =6AKRON) Ba 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Cleveland Los Angeles 
Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta 
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method of informative labeling, with 
attractive colors, design and typogra- 
phy, is also used on _ Lockport’s 
other brands, Chinook, Colonial Maid, 
Snowdrift and Bob-White. 

To help dealers increase their vol- 
ume in batts and, incidentally, in other 
quilting materials, Lockport furnishes 
newspaper cuts and mats, paying half 
the cost of such advertising under cer- 
tain conditions. The company also 
furnishes colorful, illustrated counter 
cards showing finished quilts and com- 
forters; and an assortment of folders 
for mailing purposes or to be en- 
closed with packages. 

All the leaflets are small enough to 
be enclosed with bills and are illus- 
trated in color, and most of them con- 
tain information useful to women who 
make quilts and comforters. Some 
contain testimonials and capsule in- 
structions, signed by well known ex- 
pert quilters. For instance, there’s the 
little leaflet, “How I Make Those 
Beautiful Hand Made Comforters,” 
which takes one through all the steps 
of making a comforter, with pictures 
and a diagram. 

An interesting policy followed by 
Lockport is that of inserting in the 
text of each specimen of literature an 
invitation to the reader to send for 
another, usually the famous Orr quilt- 
ing book, which is sold for 10 cents, 
or less than cost. Each folder has a 
small amount of sales copy, stressing 
the value of good-quality batting, with 
emphasis on the mame _ Lockport, 
characteristically written in blue script. 
The familiar little Lockport man, with 
a batt-shaped body, also appears on 
packages and in the literature. 


Aggressive Merchandising 


Through the years, Lockport has 
added new products, or sought new 
markets for old ones through stressing 
new uses. The company sells a line 
of wool batting, under the brand 
names, Fleecy-Down, Mary’s Lamb, 
and Golden Gate. The same aggres- 
sive methods of merchandising. are 
used for this line as for the cotton 
batting. For example, the blue, gold 
and white cardboard container for 
Fleecy-Down is also an excellent dis- 
play unit. The familiar trade charac- 
ter, Mr. Lockport, with the batt body, 
appears prominently on the unit to re- 
mind shoppers that wool batts belong 
to the Lockport family. 

Lockport sells cotton batting to 
other manufacturers, for various uses: 
to be put into comforts, pillows and 
pot-holders, and to be used as a fill- 
ing for toys. The company also makes 
its own line of comforts, which are 
sold on the basis of the good quality 
of the filling. 


There are still other markets for 
Lockport’s output. A packaged cotton 
for decorating Christmas trees is sold 
under the brand name, “No Flame,” 
at 15c a package, is advertised season. 
ally in publications for the toy ficld. 

Another market, entered only in 
1943, is the building field, to which 
the company’s ““Lo-K” brand of cotton 
insulation is offered. In keeping with 
the market, this product is advertised 


Aunt Dtnan’s Quittinc Party was 
probably the inspiration for this simple 
mat offered to dealers for use in their 
own advertising. Millions of women 
make their own quilts — just for fun. 


in a dignified, informative manner, 
to appeal to architects and men in the 
construction world. A table showing 
the conductivities and conductances 
of building and insulating materials, 
reprinted from Heating, Ventilating, 
Air Conditioning Guide, has been 1s- 
sued in the form of a pamphlet. 

Years ago Lockport’s market con- 
sisted largely of women who made 
quilts for their homes as a matter of 
course, chiefly for reasons of economy. 
Customs have changed, and _ today 
economy plays little part in a woman's 
decision to make quilts and comfort- 
ers. Women go in for needlework 
as a hobby or as a means of beauti- 
fying their homes. To a far greater 
extent than in the horse-and-buggy 
days, they need to be “‘sold” on the 
pleasure and benefits of such pastimes. 
Lockport’s success in its field is the 
result of aggressive selling methods. 

During the war period, materials for 
covering quilts and comforters became 
scarce and expensive. Many women 
were busy at war work and had less 
time for needlecraft. It might have 
been expected that Lockport’s sales 
of batting for quilt-making would fall 
off appreciably. This did not happen, 
according to the management. For 
one. thing, women repaired their old 
coverlets to make them last longet. 
Also, despite the demands made upon 
the time of women, they managed (© 
do considerable sewing and fancy 
work. 
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pronunciation are only part of the total 
speech act, we also expect our sales- 
men to know how to listen and in- 
terpret, in an optimum way, what the 
speaker says. 

Still other objectives are described 
in our instructional syllabus, but these 
five fill the bill as we laymen in speech 
education see it. 

Our speech program was launched 
as a part of our total training course 
because we felt that our salesmen 


needed to talk better. We were espe- 
cially interested to hear a wide assort- 
ment of pronunciations of medical and 
pharmaceutical terms. Certainly, all of 
them couldn’t be right. So we got in 
touch with a speech expert, explained 
our problem to him, and set him to 
work, 

He accompanied a number of our 
salesmen to study the vocabulary they 
and their buyers used. We also had a 
member of our staff go through our 
literature and underline the technical 
terms, pertinent to the job of detail- 
ing our products. From these two 
sources, a list of approximately 800 
words was drawn up. Then we went 
through the medical dictionary. he 
result is a glossary of some 1,300 terms 
used by our representatives. Each word 
is given an indicated pronunciation in 
simple re-spelling. Our standard of 
Pronunciation, by the way, is that 
tecommended by the National Broad- 
casting Co. in its ‘Handbook of Pro- 
hunciation.”” 

As I understand it, there are three 
main dialects of our language spoken 
in America—the one called General 
American or Midwestern is spoken by 
more than 90,000,000 Americans and 
Canadians, and extends from Phila- 
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delphia across the continent. It is the 
dialect spoken by such speakers as 
Lowell Thomas of the radio and 
Fredric March of the movies. 

Following each indicated pronunci- 
ation, there is, of course, the definition 
of the word. These definitions tie in 
nicely with our courses in anatomy and 
physiology that our salesmen study. 

The glossary, then, is one of the 
texts used in our speech course. 

The syllabus, which is an outline of 
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our speech course, provides for 12 
class meetings attended by 10 to 12 
salesmen. In other words, the course 
is given for groups of 10 to 12. The 
idea is to give each salesman an op- 
portunity to become speech conscious 
through supervised practice and self- 
analysis. It is impossible to remold a 
salesman’s speech in 12 hours, but in 
that time we expect him to become 
speech conscious—to learn the tricks 
of speech improvement. When he 
leaves the course, he has learned a 
technique of self-improvement in re- 
gard to speech and listening—and a 
technique on which he can continue 
to build and grow as a speaker. 
During the first meeting of the 
course, each salesman is given a voice 


Practice Wuat’s PreacHep: Each class member gets the 
chance to try out his newly-learned speech information. 
One tip—stop talking, let customers get in a word, too. 


Avoi Mumso-Jumso: You don’t hear yourself as others hear 
you. A play-back of your recorded voice can be an ear-full. 


recording. If you have never had the 
experience of listening to a reliable 
recording of your own voice, I can 
recommend it as a powerful means of 
motivation. It seems that when a pes 
son hears his own speech, the voca 
vibrations are conducted to the inner 
ear mainly by bone. When he hears 
another person or his’ own recording, 
he gets the auditory impressions chiefly 
through air conduction. Voice quality 
conveyed by bone and then by air is 
interpreted differently by the brain 
centers. A voice recording then, tells 
us how we sound to others. It is cer- 
tainly an effective way to start. It puts 
the men on their toes. 
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At the next meeting of the class, 
our salesmen have their hearing tested 
by means of an audiometer. This 
machine measures responsiveness to 
sound. I was astounded to learn that 
according to surveys conducted by 
speech experts about 2% of all sales- 
men in America suffer from lowered 
hearing. This percentage does not in- 
clude the deaf, but those suffering 
from some hearing loss of which they 
may be ignorant. In one of the texts 
used in the course—Do’s & Don’t’s of 
the Sales Interview—there is a 10- 
point list which I believe is worth 
quoting. These are 10 points about 
partly deaf salesmen; any one or more 
of these symptoms may indicate a hear- 
ing loss. 
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1. The salesman who develops a 
very loud, metallic voice. 

2. The salesman who develops a 
very soft, whisper-like voice. 


3. The salesman who is in the habit 
of asking people to repeat questions 
and statements. 

4. The salesman who gets ringing 
noises in his ears. 

5. The salesman who gets ear-aches 
now and then. 

6. The salesman who lisps because 
he can’t hear the high frequency 
sounds like s and ¢h. 


THE NASHVILLE 


ROTO 


7. The salesman who has difficulty 
in remembering a telephone number 
long enough to jot it down may have 
a short auditory memory span, a kind 
of hearing loss. 

8. The salesman who doesn’t seem 
to understand unless he sees the 
speaker talking. 

9. The salesman whose attention 
wanders during a discussion. 

10. The salesman who develops a 
monotone in speaking. 

Fortunately, such salesmen need not 
be cashiered these days because of 
hearing aids, lip-reading instruction. 


TENNESSEAN 


@ 


now published in larger and more readable 


1000-LINE SIZE 


(5 column x 200 lines) 


ROTO RATES 


MONOTONE: 
Unit of Space Per Line 
Se) eee 47c 
200 to 400 lines ............ 46c 
400 to 500 lines ............ 45c 
ee Deere 44c 
8 oO eae 43c 
| ey 42c 


Discounts (Within one year) 


-, Se Saphy eae 3% 
RE Ree ee. 5% 
ee ec 7% 
a ge i acl ag ce 10% 


Discount figured from Monotone 
rate only. Color Premium net. 


FULL COLOR—$110.00 extra per unit net. 
DUOTONE OR SPOT COLOR—$60.00 extra per unit net. 


Minimum color unit 2/5 page. 


The Nashville Tennessean Roto Magazine carried 270,491 
lines of advertising from July 1 (first issue) through Dec. 


31, 1945. 


The Roto Magazine Package — Louisville, Atlanta, Colum- 
bus and Nashville (other major markets to be announced 
shortly) require only one set of positives. Ask a Branham 


man for details or write us. 


Make Roto Magazine Reservations Now! 


Nashville Banner “The Nashville Tennessean 


- EVENING’ 


MORNING. 


” SUNDAY 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION, AGENT 


Represented by 
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If the salesman’s audiogram—the 
record of the audiometric examination 
—shows a significant hearing loss, it 
is described for him in conference and 
speech drills are prescribed. He is also 
urged to visit an ear doctor. We are 
told by those whose business it is to 
know, that most of us are somewhat 
deaf anyway, but through ear training 
and phonetic exercises we can become 
more acute in both hearing and listen- 
ing ability . . . and, therefore, in 
speaking prowess also. That is why so 
much is made of measuring hearing 
in the early part of our course. 

The third meeting of the class is 
devoted to a speech examination. Each 
salesman reads and speaks extempo- 
raneously as our speech expert rates 
him on such aspects as intonation, 
vowel distortions, slovenly uttered 
consonants, phrasing, rate of speaking, 
and reading and many other techni- 
calities. 


Self Aid 


The fourth meeting is given over to 
self-administering tests of the speech 
mechanism. Our salesmen are taught 
ways in which to guard against tight 
jaw, or to encourage lingual agility, or 
to test for palatal sufficiency and how 
to determine whether they are putting 
too much nasal resonance into their 


pronunciation. 
The fifth meeting is devoted to 
classifying the consonants . . . what 


causes us to mumble . . . how we can 
increase intelligibility over the tele- 
phone as well as in direct discourse. 

Che next few meetings are devoted to 
practice in both consonant and vowel 
production, making use of our glossary 
as drill material and also another text 
called “Salesmen’s - Mispronuncia- 
tions,” a list of some 2,000 words 
often mispronounced by salesmen in 
daily talking. 

Lesson 10 takes up the psychology 
of the pause in speech. We are told 
that of all the devices for arousing 
interest in oral communication, the 
‘ss is the most powerful, when used 

nowingly. 

At the eleventh meeting of the class, 
exercises and analyses of the main 
vocal qualities are rehearsed, and we 
discuss the psychology of the listener 
when he hears those qualities like the 
orotund, guttural, whisper, etc. 

The twelfth meeting is devoted to 
review for the final examination. You 
will recall that the syllabus, which 1s 
put into each salesman’s hands 4 
month or more before he is called into 
the home office for his speech training, 
contains specified assignments for 
reading and practice. Much of the 
study, therefore, is done before the 
course actually begins. By the time he 
reports for the class exercises, he al- 
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You can get a reliable check 
on retail dealer activities. 


You’d like to know what brands the dealers 
are pushing—but you can’t visit all the stores 
to find out what is happening. 


Yet you can get a reliable check on retail 
dealer activities by ordering ACB to furnisi: 
Tear Sheets of each dealer advertisement, or 
having ACB furnish their Dealer Tie-In 
Report Service. ACB reads every advertise- 
ment published in every Daily and Sunday 
newspaper in the United States. 


Brand preferences are reflected in local news- 


SEND FOR ACB CATALOG 


Describes 12 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services including Dealer Tie-in Reports; 
Specified Tearsheets; Advertising Allow- 
ance; Schedule Listings; Scrap Books; 
Mat Analysis; etc. Gives basic outlines of 
cost, coverage; list of users. Write today. 


Wheat Brand ta he Prutteing 7 


paper ads— where the dealex lists items he con- 
siders have enough pull to draw customers. 


The ACB research department can tell you 
what brands are being featured—what prices 
are being charged—the size of the space and 
if your cuts are being used. Such a service 


should be a part of your present and post- 
war plans. 


Twelve research services are offered by ACB, 
covering a wide range of subjects. You may 
have them continuously or periodically —on a 
country-wide basis or you can limit the check- 
up to specified stores, cities or areas. 


NEW YORK (16), 79 Madison Ave, . 


CHICAGO (5), 538 South Clark St. ° 
Marcy 15, 1946 


SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First Ste 
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9 out of IO 


NEW YORK ADULTS RIDE 
THE NEW YORK SUBWAYS 


COVERAGE: 89% of adults ride 
EXPOSURE: 23 minutes per ride 
REPETITION: 26 rides a month 
COLOR: All you want 


... this is subway advertising! 


- 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. - 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ll, Ill. 
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CAR CARDS « STATION POSTERS 


A 
EW, YORK SUBWAYS 


Member of NATA 


ready has had time to study his glos- 
sary and the other texts as well as the 
syllabus. 

So much for a hasty description of 
the course, in class session. 

Our salesmen are also provided with 
the privilege of visiting the instructor 
in private conference. Some of our 
salesmen have developed certain man- 
nerisms or speech habits that need 
extra attention outside of class time. 
One man needs two hours to complete 
assignment 4, for example, which is 
covered in one class hour by his class- 
mates. He may have no difficulty with 
assignment 6, but his neighbor may 
have. Our general policy is to provide 
each salesman with the instruction that 
will improve his speech best. 


Worth Investment 


Each salesman is also required to 
call on the instructor for a report on 
his speech examination. We do this in 
order to spare the feelings of any who 
may resent or feel sensitive about 
broadcast criticism. 

In a word then, we feel that a sub- 
stantial course in scientific speech train- 
ing, similar in content to a collegiate 
course, is worth the investment. We 
believe that through good speech a 
representative conveys a good im- 
pression of his own personality and 
that of the company he serves. 


Kesuligul 
Direct Alavertising 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 


has wou 
4Z 16 
gs 
NATIONAL AWARDS 
tn the Last 3 Years 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 E. 44 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 4-3411 
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was FIRST in reader traffic in 
first 90 newspapers studied* 


Editorial “know how” in build- 
ing high reader traffic and ad- 
vertiser ingenuity in creating 
attention-compelling copy have 
combined to make newspapers 
America’s most potent selling 
medium. 


How effectively these two fac- 
tors can be combined is illus- 
trated by this Kaufmann adver- 
tisement in Pittsburgh's morn- 
ing Post-Gazette. Read by near- 
ly 9 out of every 10 women— 
an almost perfect score—it at- 
tained top rank among the first 
90 studies and hit a new high 
in readership rating. 


* Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading—Study 
No. 90—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


Lucky fittsburgh's 
pOST-GAZ ETTE 


One of Americas Great Neuspaper4 
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TuHree-DiMeENSIONAL Poetry: California florists blend ingenuity with 
a suave, bland Oriental figurine to create modern sophistication. 
Satisfying result: a still life bit of artistry with nation-wide appeal. 


“Little Landscapes” Put These 
Florists into a New Business 


What started out merely as a fancy on the part of employes who 


found themselves with bits of spare time, has now developed into 


a profitable wholesale operation for Podesta and Baldocchi, San 


Francisco florists. Their exquisite miniatures sell in many retail 


channels, bring prices ranging from twenty to hundreds of dollars. 


OME lichen, mosses, a grape 

stump or a weird-shaped man- 

zanite branch, pieces of rock, 

colored sands, a tray, mirror, 
a figurine . . . and imagination . . . 
are the raw materials for individual 
landscapes that have built a wholesale 
department for Podesta and Baldocchi, 
San Francisco retail florist. 

The firm of Podesta and Baldocchi 
is well known, having been in busi- 
ness for upwards of 75 years. At any 
rate it is well enough known and 
patronized to employ from 83 to 90 
— to prepare, handle, and sell its 
arge and varied stock of flowers and 
plants, and related ceramic ware. Po- 
desta and Baldocchi partners, in addi- 
tion to senior partner Podesta, are 
Edward Goeppner, Emile Mangini, 
Dante ae 

In 1937 the firm originated air con- 
ditioned, refrigerated delivery trucks 
for delivering flowers in perfect con- 
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dition as far away as two to three 
hundred miles through desert heat. It 
does a tremendous business in orchids 
(countless varieties) and in roses. 
But sometimes there are slack pe- 
riods when some of the workers are 
idle. To keep its large staff together, 
several years ago the firm started to 
devise fill-in activities for the flower 
artists—work they could leave and re- 
turn to, something impossible with cut 
flowers. Little landscapes were created, 
made from odds and ends, and it was 
found that they sold. Certain stylized 
still life arrangements with lucite also 
were played around with. There was 
no thought then of the experiments 
developing any great scope; the type 
of persons who gravitate to floral work 
often like to play around with that sort 
of thing. But in this case playing 
around turned into something unex- 
pectedly profitable and appealing— 
P & B Landscapes. A small one with 


a humble figurine sells for as low as 
$20, but the ones that will take your 
eye are more likely than not to cost 
$200 or even $300. 

You think you are looking at a bit 
of Oriental landscape, a Chinese (or 
even a Japanese) print that has mhir- 
aculously assumed three dimensions, 
It’s a jut of rocky beach with a poet. 
ically wind-blown cypress tree and an 
old sage meditating underneath. Or 
it may be a mountain lake with a 
rock-strewn toe of land on which a 
gnarled little tree survives. Or a ro- 
mantic bit of coral island with colored 
sands and vegetation out of Dali. 
What the Podesta and Baldocchi artists 
can dream out of a dead branch 
bleached by sea water, a colored rock 
and some lichen God forgot, is a spur 
to the imagination. 

Apart from the artistry involved, the 
odds and ends are put together with 
various sorts of adhesives to form a 
solid and permanent piece. As a dec- 
oration it has the advantage of being 
more or less indestructible, of not 
needing care or watering, and it has 
a natural affinity for modern interiors. 
The first examples were not so ex- 
pensive as later ones and most of them 
were sold to retail customers. 

Then, says Al Podesta, one of the 
four partners in the business, they be- 
gan making more ambitious arrange- 
ments, giving extra care and time to 
them, not watching the cost of pro- 
duction, and even though (with an 
expensive figurine added) the prices 
started climbing up to one, two, and 
three hundred dollars each, they were 
still eagerly snapped up. “There seems 
to be no limit to the price people will 
pay for these arrangements.” 


Sales Cover Wide Field 


The wholesale aspect of the business 
began when interior decorators saw 
how the landscapes would fit in with 
modern rooms, and furniture stores 
put them into their model rooms, of 
displayed them in connection with 
furniture showings. Better class home- 
furnishings retailers started to show 
one or two of the landscapes. Theit 
fame spread and Podesta and Baldoc- 
chi received orders from other florists 
and from retailers in various parts of 
the country. In short, the business has 
grown to be what Mr. Podesta calls A 
nice fill-in business,’ and he has set 
up a wholesale department to produce 
the landscapes and other items on 4 
more extensive scale. One of the larg: 
est department stores in the country 
interested in handling them in the 
East, and some of the better stores 0? 
the West Coast have them on display. 

Anywhere from one to 20 persons 
may be working on the poses 
me | depending on demand and avail: 
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{ National Show for your Product 


FOR $37,200 A YEAR 


... a rare opportunity 
for advertisers... 


ITH a show of your own you collect your 
“Every pretty girl ex- own following, and to that audience you 
pects to be whistled at far out-advertise your competition. Usually, 
these days, but not by A . ‘ a 
a statue in the park.” that dominating kind of advertising costs half 
a million — or more. 

This is the kind of extra advertising value 
available in Redbook with its 1,650,000 fami- 
lies. But for only $37,200 a year. 

For Redbook is more than 1,650,000 mis- 
cellaneous or casual circulation. The superb 
fiction in Redbook attracts a distinct audience 
who follow Redbook as keenly and loyally as 
any 1,650,000 follow a soap opera or sym- 
phony. They pay 4 million dollars annually for 
Redbook entertainment — spend hours with 
each issue — turn to it many times. 

In Redbook you reach the young married 
women — the home-makers under 35 — who 
represent the most powerful mass-buying 
group in America! 

In a word, these 1.650,000 families (5% of 
America!) are brought together for you in 
Redbook — available for frequent, year-long 
coverage — dominating advertising that costs 
only $37,200 a year for a full page in each 
issue. 

Truly a rare opportunity to win a command- 
ing position for your product with this im- 
portant audience! 

7 5 7 

With more advertising space becoming 
available, it’s high time to consider Redbook’s 
National Show. 


A DISTINCTIVE 
NATIONAL SHOW 


Cover to cover fiction, like this fragment fro 

February issue, is what makes Redbook a distinctive show. In this same 
issue you also find stories by Franz Hoellering, Ursula Parrott, Gladys Hasty 
Carroll, Kathleen Coyle, and a book-le novel. The Redbook readers who 
follow this fiction month after month are an important audience — and a 
rare opportunity for deep, peactrating paceman . 
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ability of the workers; but now the 
work is under the direction of one 
man who ‘does the setting up and 
works out the perspective and balance. 
The executing artists are both men and 
women. In the field, eight or 10 per- 
sons bring in the raw materials, the 
odd pieces of wood, branches, lichens, 
mosses, sands, stones, and pebbles that 
compose the arrangements. Sometimes 
the lichens and mosses are dyed; in 
other groupings they are used in their 
natural shades. Each arrangement is 
individual and unlike any other in de- 
tail. It takes a good man two entire 
days to make an average-size landscape 
if he works on it steadily. The price 
of the finished piece is figured accord- 
ing to labor time and cost of materials. 
The figurine—which may be worth as 
much as $100—is as a rule the most 
expensive single item in the produc- 
tion. Incidentally, persons who might 
not think of purchasing ceramic figures 
alone, eagerly buy landscapes featuring 
them. The decorators and room ar- 
rangement experts in retail stores show 
purchasers how to use and display the 
item to good advantage in her or his 
room. Men like them, too. 
Furniture store salesmen have been 


quick to see the value of the landscapes 
as companion sales pieces with furni- 
ture, and in adding an individual touch 
to a room set-up. They often sell the 
set-up when the furniture grouping 
alone might not. 

Basing his view on the amount of 
fame the little landscapes have won 
quite on their own and with no in- 
tentional promotion, Mr. Podesta be- 
lieves there is a big field for them, 
sufficient to justify a special depart- 
ment that will produce them on a large 
scale. 

Among other items the firm started 
to make for its own use and then 
found itself selling wholesale without 
effort, are interesting lucite objects. 
Lucite arrows were created for joining 
or connecting the pairs of floral hearts 
for weddings. Other florists liked them 
and now they are sold wholesale. Then 
a lucite anthurium (a lily type of 
flower) in white and pale pink and 
rose was developed. At first this was 
made by hand. Now a ceramic firm 
produces it for Podesta and Baldocchi. 
The lucite anthurium sells for four to 
five dollars each, and a still life type 
of arrangement of it in a clear crystal 
bowl easily sells for $60. Lucite cat- 


tails and foliage (tules) sell at $2.75 
for the “tail” and 50 cents for each 
spear of foliage. 

Another item was initiated by furni- 
ture stores. They started bringing in 
odd brass and copper objects, usually 
antique in effect if not in reality, to 
have them filled or fitted with unusual 
plants, cactuses or desert growths. One 
curious development is an alchemist’s 
scales or balance devised from old 
automobile wheel caps (gilded) and 
odd pieces of chain and metal. The 
tray portion of the scales holds plants. 
Local stores find a great demand for 
these curiosities. 

Flower buying has grown tremen- 
dously during the last 25 years, Mr. 
Podesta says, and in the past five or 
six years it took an extra leap. It is 
interesting, he points out, that in this 
area (the San Francisco Bay Region) 
which has the reputation of using more 
flowers than any other area in the 
country, still life types of decoration 
such as the landscapes and the lucite 
arrangements also should meet with a 
large demand. 

Thus beach combing and attic or 
junk-heap hunting yield their profits 
to the imaginative. 
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BY J. LEO COOKE 
Executive Vice-President 
Lehigh Warehouse and 
Transportation Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
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. STREAMLINED WAREHOUSING: With truck and 

. rail docks on different levels, Lehigh gets 

e constant and uninterrupted traffic flow. Ef- 

a fective warehouse operation must also in- 
clude efficient material handling. Scientific 
planning, arrangement and handling of 


goods enables warehousemen to keep goods 
ts flowing both in and out of the warehouse 
smoothly and with a minimum of duplication. 


= 
~1 The F Link in Low C 
e Forgotten Link in Low Cost 
Distribution: Warehousi 
: istribution: Warehousing 
les Lehigh Warehouse and Transportation Co. is injecting some modern Why is this so? Why is an industry 
male nagaeaae i : which is recognized by the Armed 
le sales thinking into an old industry where good sales promotion has Forces as having played a major part 
been conspicuously absent. This firm believes its industry story  '" the winning of the war not also 
, ’ recognized by the business world? 
must be told to all elements in top management. They’re telling it. —_Is it because we in the public mer- 
ais chandise warehousing business have 
done a poor job of selling ourselves 
AS poor salesmanship made done by merchandise warehousing in to the rest of the business world? 
public merchandise  ware- its role in distribution and transporta- In the past few years, the fact that 

LL! housing another military tion was just as important a factor in the cure for our economic ills lies in 

secret ? our victory. improved distribution has come to be 

; Apparently so, for although ware- The Army, the Navy and Govern- an accepted truism. We in public mer- 
ows housing is an integral part of distribu- ment agencies have recognized the role — chandise warehousing—and those well 
tion and most certainly an adjunct of — of merchandise warehouses in the win- acquainted with our services—know 

» 5c) transportation, it has come in for few _ ning of the war through citations be- that just as improved distribution is 
of the cheers. We read much of the stowed upon individual warehouse- vital to a healthy economy; therefore, 
part cistribution played in getting the men and upon the industry as a whole. warehousing is vital to efficient dis- 

uth? United States Armed Forces there But outside the military, even among __ tribution. Why, then, do not industry's 
fustest with the mostest’’ and of the —_ executives whose businesses are or leaders recognize this fact? 

— Wonderiul transportation job of the — should be large users of merchandise I fear that it is because all too often 
railroac's, the airlines, etc., which con- warehouses, the values of public mer- the traffic managers are the only ex- 
tributes’ to ultimate victory. But sel- — chandise warehousing—in peace and  ecutives within a company who are 

= dom, ‘ ever, do we hear that the job — in war—are all too often a mystery. acquainted with warehousing and the 
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Roit Out THE Barrev! . 
Warehouse for both aging as well as storing. The modern warehouse offers facilities 
for care and scientific handling in addition to its primary storage function. 


services it can perform. Top executives 
of many leading concerns—even some 
of those using public merchandise 
warehouses—not only do not realize 
the importance of warehousing as it 
relates to their over-all picture, but 
they often will not take time out to 
investigate. Schools which purport to 
teach traffic and transportation often 
omit all discussion of warehousing. 
And many organizations concerned 
with marketing give little considera- 
tion to warehousing. 

Much of the blame for these con- 
ditions falls on the warehousing in- 
dustry itself. Warehousemen have long 
been regarded by many as exceedingly 
poor salesmen. Our critics say that we 
have done little to educate the great 
mass of manufacturers in the matter 
of our functions. Were this not true, 
they contend, producers of goods 
would know far more than they do 
about warehousing and what it can do 
to help them in distribution. 

As a whole, the warehousing indus- 
try bas been lax in selling itself and 
its services to the public . . . to the 
manufacturer . . . and to others who 
might well become customers. This 
poor salesmanship is both a cause and 
a result of conditions which are preva- 
lent in a majority of warehouse com- 
panies, conditions which, stemming 
partly from past poor salesmanship, 
work to hinder better salesmanship to- 
day. To cite a few: 

1. Warehousemen all too often are 
not aware of the true costs of their 
performance. In selling any service this 
is most important because it is the 
starting point. 

2. Oftentimes the warehouseman 
allows the manufacturer or distributor 
to seek him out and buy his services 
at their price, rather than selling at a 
cost approximating the worth of his 
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. But not until these kegs of liquor spend time in the Lehigh 


services. Too many users of public 
merchandise warehouses are price-con- 
scious and want to pay as little as 
possible, disregarding important fac- 
tors such as service and responsibility 
and being concerned only that they 
buy warehousing cheaply. 

3. By selling his services at lower 
prices than he should, the warehouse- 
man has shackled himself and at the 
same time the party or concern he is 
trying to serve. His profits do not per- 
mit him to undertake expansion of his 
business through advertising, improved 
sales techniques, research, etc.—ex- 
pansion which would prove of direct 
benefit to his customers. 

4. Too many warehousemen limit 
their efforts entirely to the storage and 
handling of materials within their own 
buildings. They give no thought to 
the question of over-all distribution, 
or to the other “plus” services which 
they might render to their customers. 
Therefore, their sales story is limited. 

5. Warehousemen have failed to do 
a good job of creating a need or desire 
for their services. In other words, they 
have been negligent of their oppor- 
tunities to make the manufacturer and 
distributor conscious of the fact that, 
without proper warehousing and dis- 
tribution, they are gravely handicapped 
when it comes to production, sales 
and advertising. 

The Lehigh Warehouse and Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., and its subsidiaries 
(including Lackawanna Warehouse 
Co., Inc.) have endeavored to correct 
these five conditions. In the first place, 
we have made a very definite study as 
to what our costs are, and consequently 
know exactly what rates are applicable 
to our services. Thus we are able not 
only to quote rates that are fair to 
both us and our customers, but we are 


also able to demonstrate to them that 


these rates are fair. Our policy is to 
have responsibility for ourselves, rc 
sponsibility for our customers and io 
fulfill completely our duties and obii- 
gations. 

Because our rates are based on scien- 
tific cost study, we have been able to 
expand our services, going beyond the 
bare principle of safe storage and 
proper handling to set up extra services 
for our customers. These extra services 
help both to sell customers and to keep 
them sold. 

Lehigh and Lackawanna has a sales 
organization which follows all accounts 
closely to make certain that their re- 
quirements are being met. Oftentimes 
the sales organization even makes sug- 
gestions to users of our service as to 
what they can do to help themselves in 
regard to container construction, 
proper loading of cars, better distribu- 
tion program, routing of shipments, 
handling of telephone orders, paper 
work, and any number of other matters 
that will help to effect a more eco- 
nomical and efficient distribution. 

But Lehigh and Lackawanna goes a 
step further. We not only maintain the 
highest standard of service, but we also 
employ a concerted advertising and 
sales program to acquaint the world— 
and particularly potential users of mer- 
chandise warehousing—with the fact 
that we do offer quality service and 
are in a position to do a job for them. 


Spread the Story 


Other warehouse companies have, 
we believe, made a mistake in limiting 
their advertising to activities in their 
own fields—in effect ‘talking to them- 
selves” or those who know them best. 
While advertising in publications in 
our own distribution feid and circu- 
larizing traffic managers and others 
who are familiar with our services are 
both important, we feel that they are 
not sufficient. Because of this feeling, 
we embarked upon an advertising cam- 
paign designed to carry our story to 
presidents, sales and advertising man- 
agers and other executives of com- 
panies which might be potential cus- 
tomers. 

We employed two methods of reach- 
ing such executives. In the first place, 
we began to place our advertising in 
publications which these executives 
normally read; in the second place, we 
instituted a series of direct mail 
brochures to carry our story even more 
directly to their desks. Having dep urted 
thus from the accepted methods of 
advertising warehousing, we went 4 
step further and utilized brilliant 
colors and copy that sell an idea rather 
than “nuts and bolts”—also previously 
foreign to warehouse advertising —to 
tell our story. 
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M. 


Ann Head’s writing has thrilled her to the core... 


= FRESH and sparkling youth— 
impulsively warm and emo- 
tional. Yes, and just now she’s newly 
aware of the wonder and beauty of 
living, thanks to a beautifully told 
story by Ann Head she has just read 
in Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Cosmopolitan, page after page, is 
filled with the world’s greatest emo- 
tional writing. It’s great writing and 
it makes great reading. It’s writing 
that banishes silly inhibitions, 
that brightens a reader’s outlook, 
that paves a golden road to open, 
receptive minds, 

And now, while she’s still filled 
with a warm, impulsive urge for 
things new and exciting, Campbell’s 
18 tempting her appetite with their 
popular, delicious soups. They’re 


15, 


blending freshness and delicate 
flavor to appeal to her wide-awake 
senses. They’re making the most of 
her mellow mood. 

She’s under the spell of authors 
like Libbie Block, Vina Delmar, 
Margaret Culking Banning, Sinclair 
Lewis, Faith Baldwin and the other 
great writers who appear regularly 
in Cosmopolitan. 

She’s in the grip of emotion. And 
emotion makes wars. Emotion makes 
marriages. Emotion makes sales. 


*A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1912. 


osmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 
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In the matter of paid space adver- 
tising, Lehigh and Lackawanna is us- 
ing between 20 and 30 diversified 
newspapers and magazines. We have 
placed advertisements in Fortune and 
other similar magazines to reach to 

management (and have been seal | 
incidentally, that we are the first ware- 
housing company to advertise in For- 
tune); we have carried our story to 
advertising and sales managers through 
insertions in SALES MANAGEMENT and 
Printers’ Ink; we have utilized Food 
Field Reporter in order to reach poten- 
tial customers in the food field; Drug 
Trade News in the drug field; Spirits 


VD yi 


W¥Rockford is sure enough over the 
100,000 mark, with eleven thousand 
to spare. 


¥ Buying power? Listen to this! A 28% 
increase in 1945 bank deposits, plus 
the highest per capita postal savings 
of any city in the United States re- 
gardless of size. 


METROPOLITAN 
POPULATION 


111,00 


r 
& 


AT THE TOP 


|ROCKFORD 


Beet Test ¢ 


in the liquor field; American Exporter 
(both English and Spanish editions) 
in order to reach customers interested 
in foreign trade; and the New York 
and Chicago Journals of Commerce 
to reach businessmen in general. 

That our direct mail brochures are 
something new and different is attested 
by the fact that they brought to Lehigh 
& Lackawanna the first award ever 
bestowed upon a warehousing company 
for its advertising. The Direct Mail 
Association awarded our brochure 
series honorable mention in its 1945 
seventeenth annual direct mail con- 
test. The approach used in the series 


THE OLD ANALYST 


¥ With over 300 manufacturing plants, 
Rockford is the leading industrial 
city in Illinois, outside of Chicago... 
and the trading center of a rich 13 
county agricultural section. 


¥ Believe me, you're on the right 
beam for business when you use the 
Rockford Newspapers! 


A.B.C. CITY AND 


e 377,854 RETAIL TRADING ZONE 


— 


IN ILLINOIS 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
™ ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 
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can be seen from a description of two 
of the brochures. 

One, titled “7 Years of Fat; 7 Years 
of Lean,” pictures, in brilliant blues 
and yellow, Joseph foretelling the 
famine of Bibical times—and the con- 
sequent gathering into storehouses of 
food in preparation for the lean years. 
The copy reads: 

“Take a look at your own business 
graph. . Does it show ups and 
downs . . . some years good, some 
years the ones you'd rather not talk 
about ? 

“Away back in Biblical days the 
ancients developed one of the sound- 
est business principles for economic 
protection. The fat years—years of 
plentiful crops, prosperous trade and 
peace—were made safe against the 
lean years—years of famine, flood or 
ravages of war. Their protection was 
identical with today’s protection — 
WAREHOUSING. But today’s WARE- 
HOUSING is mighty different from any- 
thing that has gone before. Modern 
WAREHOUSING is no -longer a static 
repository—it is a live vital service.” 


Like Mother Earth 


The second color brochure is titled 
“The World Is a Warehouse, and the 
Wise Merchant Follows Nature’s Pat- 
tern.”’ It points out that “From surface 
to core, deep down and coursing 
through her veins, Mother Earth is an 
efficiently organized warehouse from 
which we draw fresh substance for our 
industrial life’ and continues by point- 
ing out that the wise merchant, like 
nature, stores his goods in modern 
warehouses, to be drawn on as needed. 

Back covers of both these brochures 
—in fact, of all in the series—enumer- 
ate the 11 major factors that make 
Lehigh & Lackawanna “The Nerve 
Center of Distribution:” (1) Four 
modern warehouses; (2) lowest fire 
insurance rates; (3) three basic storage 
methods; (4) bonded space; (5) spe- 
cial services; (6) one through rail 
rate; (7) motor truck facilities; (8) 
distribution planning; (9) merchan- 
dising services; (10) office and ac- 
counting services; (11) post-war im- 
provements now in operation. ; 

Nor does our direct mail campaign 
stop there. We are also employing 
other direct mail pieces which, while 
not new to advertising as a whole, are 
nevertheless unusual in warehouse ad- 
vertising. Each month we send 5,000 
blotters to traffic managers, shipping 
department and order clerks in com- 
panies that are customers or prospec: 
tive customers, as well as thousands of 
match books, mailed in special asbestos 
boxes of 20. 

When an inquiry in regard to ser 
ices is received as the result of adver 
tising, the calls of sales represen ‘tives, 
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National Biscuit Company, makers 
of Shreddies, have seen to it that 
Shreddies start the day in “Michi- 
gan’s Other Half.” * 


How? 


They’ve put the sales force of Booth 
Michigan Newspapers behind this 
outstanding breakfast food... because 
they know they can reach these 
markets best from the inside. You, too, 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL 


Agency, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


can profitably expand sales in these 
rich markets which have incomes 
among the highest per capita in the 
world. Therefore, whatever you sell, 
Booth Michigan Newspapers will 
serve you well! 


For specific information on 
Booth Michigan Markets, call: 


Dan A. Carroll. 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17 


John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago Il 


* Population of Michigan, outside the Detroit 
trading area, is 2,602,055. 


NEWSPAPERS 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 


or through some other medium, the 
prospect is given as much information 
as possible either through a call or 


vided with the latest of the brochures. 
If he desires rates and gives sufficient 
information, rates are quoted at once, 
in duplicate. This often results in get- 
ting his name on the dotted line with- 
out further sales solicitation. told that the 

If the account is local, one of the 
company’s sales representatives calls on 
the prospect at the earliest opportunity, 
offering to be of service, seeking to 
answer all his questions and, of course, 
to secure his account. These salesmen _ speedy handling. 


are fully qualified to judge the needs 
of the prospective customer and to 
make further recommendations. They 
correspondence, or both. He is pro- — to him that, in addition to 

safety he can enjoy stop-off privileges, 
storage-in-transit, low fire insurance 
rates, and the detailed services of ex- 
perienced personnel, skilled in ware- 
housing and distribution. He is also 
organization 
physical inventories, maintains facili- 
ties for displaying goods and merchan- 
dise; that it has, in addition to railroad 
trackage, facilities for dockage to load 
and unload boats, and trucks for 


STATION 


K FH ¢ Wichita 


K nowledge of Territory Served— 


The factors and interests of ““Kansas Richest Market” 
are vital in building KFH programs—filling the varied 
demands and needs of every section of a great area. 


F eeling of the Audience— 


Tailor-making programs to the local interest and 
the local desires helps much to make KFH the 
favorite, most believed-in station; helps “sell” the 
commercial announcements. 


H andling of Programs 


for sustained interest throughout the broadcast 
hours makes every minute, every spot, a “live” spot 
on KFH, addressed to a tuned-in audience willing 
to listen, eager and able to buy. 


That's Why the best buy is— 


THAT SOLID ON 
ANS S 


WICHITA 


Wichita is a Hooperated its 
City OF K: 


CBS ¢ 5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT e CALL ANY PETRY STATION 


and, if rates were not given earlicr, 
they are now quoted and the contract 


Elizabeth and Jersey City, N. J., and 


After this conference, further con. 
firmation of the visit is made by letter 


offered. 

The L & L warehouses include 
Lehigh Warehouse and Transportation 
Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., and its sub. 
sidiaries. In addition to warehouses in 
Newark, L & L maintains others at 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

They are affiliated with several 
chains of warehouses which give them 
representation throughout the country. 
When an account in the West desires 
to warehouse and distribute in the 
East, he usually contacts his local ware- 
housemen. If the local warehouseman 
is a member of one of the chains to 
which we belong, he will recommend 
Lehigh-Lackawanna as a warehouse in 
the Metropolitan New York area. The 
local warehouseman will then supply 
to the Lehigh-Lackawanna manage- 
ment such information as he may have 
about the proposed client, including 
the type of material he wishes to ware- 
house and his needs. 


Saves Dollars for Customers 


We endeavor to keep our customers 
and our prospects aware that ware- 
housemen, as a part of distribution, 
can help them with their over-all dis- 
tribution problems. Through expeti- 
ence in handling goods of all kinds 
for domestic consumption and distribu- 
tion and for overseas shipping, ware- 
housemen are in a position to suggest 
improvements in packaging and con- 
tainers, in loading, routing and the 
use of pool cars—suggestions which 
often mean dollars saved for our cus- 
tomers. 

Perhaps even more important from 
a financial point of view is the service 
warehousing affords through wate- 
house receipts which customers can use 
as collateral. This selling point, 10- 
cidentally, often plays a strong part in 
getting the name on the dotted line. 

I have long been concerned over the 
fact that the general public, the manu- 
facturer and distributor have so little 
knowledge of the important part ware- 
housing plays in the Nation's needs. 
The leaders of our Nation who are all 
so concerned with distribution costs 
need to learn the importance of good 
warehousing from a group of watfe- 
housing leaders throughout the United 
States. A study of what the warehouse 
does and how closely warehousing ' 
related to production and distribution 
would soon reveal that more e¢con 
omies may be effected by using 300 
warehouses correctly than by being 
concerned with how cheaply things cao 
be warehoused. 
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= 


Key .. 


OF THE COAST'S 
‘A MARKETS 


THE 
covERAG 
GIANT 


* Your message delivered into the homes of 
over 1,500,000 responsive families, for a fraction 
of a cent per reader. That’s what advertising in 


the West’s three great Sunday newspapers means. 


YOUR CHOICE ee 
OF POSITION IN 
ANY SECTION: 


Main News... Sports 
Smart Set... ete. 


At a preferential group-rate...with 
just one order...one operation! 


T oe é Re | G TH be - t ¥ Pacific Coast Sunday Group 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


(Captions read counter clock-wise) 


TUFTS CAN’T PULL OUT: The new three-dimensional, non-mattable, carved 
and embossed hand-hooked rugs feature a tone-on-tone coloring effect which 
gives each flower pattern a lustrous velvety texture, Mastercraft, Inc., New 
York City, now offers them. They come in scatter, room and special sizes. 


A TRILOGY BY MILKMAID: Milkmaid foam bath, made with 60% dehydrated 
milk, a delicate blended cologne, and quaintly quilted powder mittens promise 
bathing luxury. Made and distributed by Milkmaid, Inc., New York City. 


LABEL SUGGESTS USE OF PRODUCT: Containers for the meat spread line of 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City, are colorful, boldly feature the product 
name and carry. an illustration indicating use of the contents. Liverwurst 
spread, is also packaged’ except that the label is lithographed on the can. 


THE RHAPSODY MODEL: First of the line of pianos to be put into produc- 
tion by Jesse French & Sons, New Castle, Ind., is said to be new inside and 
out without being radical. Called the smallest looking 40-inch piano ever built. 


MUSIC AS AND HOW YOU WANT IT: Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, is 
introducing this console radio which combines a sensational new way to play 
records, excellent standard broadcast reception, FM reception on both the 
45 and 100 mc. bands and exceptional international short wave performance. 


“We Want To Sety.”—Two veterans ap- 
ply for admission to Glen M. Bronson’s 
sales training school. A veteran of two 
wars himself, former Lieutenant Bronson’s 
going to see that World War II vets get a 
head start on their future by learning 
the fundamentals of selling techniques. 


Sales Executives Become Teachers 


In This Sales Training School 


Minneapolis has a new venture in the form of an 18-week course 


in salesmanship, founded by a veteran of two wars. It’s slanted 


to the needs of young veterans. Its founder says, “Each future year 


will widen the gap between skilled and unskilled men in business.” 


BY LARRY FITZMAURICE 


O offer refresher courses to 

former salesmen just out of 

service and to give veterans 

without experience a start to- 
ward success in the selling field, a 
former hard-boiled Army lieutenant- 
colonel has established a unique sales- 
manship training school in Minne- 
apolis. 

He is Glen M. Bronson, who saw 
service in both World Wars, and is 
also a veteran of 25 years in sales 
work and sales counseling. Mr. Bron- 
son sees in his MacPhail Salesmanship 
Training School the partial fulfillment 
of this country’s dire need for im- 


proved salesmen’s skills. He believes 
that when production gets into full 
swing it will be incumbent upon sales 
organizations to aid distribution and 
thereby help in the Government's full 
employment program. 

To put his ideas into effect Mr. 
Bronson enlisted the aid of 84 leading 
Minneapolis business and sales execu- 
tives to serve as lecturers, counselors 
and discussion moderators. The courses 
were assembled from the sales kits, 
materials, ideas, techniques and in- 
formation supplied by executives, sales 
managers, and directors of some of 
the largest and most successful busi- 


ness firms throughout the country. 

Among them are: John M. Wilson, 
vice-president in charge of sales, The 
National Cash Register Co.; V. R. 
Martin, general sales manager, The 
Maytag Co.; W. F. R. Murrie, presi- 
dent, Hershey Chocolate Co.; Harry 
C. Anderson, sales director A. B. Dick 
Co.; Gene Flack, advertising director, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.; Dr. Courtney 
H. Pitt, public relation director, Philco 
Corp.; Henry H. Barbour, sales promo- 
tion manager, Fairbanks-Morse & Co.; 
Adrian D. Joyce, president, The Glid- 
den Co.; Richard Hilliard, president, 
Associated Industries; George L. Earle, 
president and sales manager, North 
Wayne Tool Co.; F. V. Deaderick 
general manager, Bemis Brothers Bag 
Co.; C. B. Martin, vice-president, St. 
Regis Paper Co.; Herbert Metz, sales 
executive, Graybar Electric Co. 

The training course, which requires 
four nights a week for 18 weeks, is 
separated into 10 sections: 

1. How the buyer’s mind works 

2. The essentials of a sale 

3. Three studies for a salesman 

4, Overcoming objections 

5. Nine principles for successful 
procedure 

6. Contiguous subjects 
7. Sales management technique 


“SELLING Is Persuasion. Usually the 
pathway to high executive positions lies 
in the sales department. The trained sales- 
man always is in demand.” Glen Bronson 
talks turkey at the opening session of 
his 18-week salesmanship training school. 


MATERNITY WARD 


MATERNITY WARD 


a PLENTY HATCHING 
here at Dickie-Raymond these days. Long- 
term clients, and new ones, have us busy 
with pencils, typewriters, and T-squares, 
preparing booklets, folders, catalogs, and 
letters — sales promotion material that will 
introduce new goods and services, get sales 
leads, prepare the way for salesmen against 


Luckie Ray onan: 


MATERNITY WARD 


THERES 
ONLY ONE 


DICKIE - 


brisk competition. This is a specialized 
service — born of 25 years planning, creat- 
ing, and writing direct advertising exclu- 
sively. Our work supplements that 

of the general advertising agency, 

which makes us popular all around. 
Knowing our business, might be of 

help to yours. 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 - MUrray| 
80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 - HANcock 33 
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Getting your advertising Read, 
and Read by the right people 

is the first requirement for 

a successful advertising campalgu 


Hardware merchants are interested in anything 
that can be sold profitably to homes, farms and 
factories through hardware stores. 


They look to the advertisements in their hard- 
ware paper for important news of your products 


and sales policies. YOUR HARDWARE AGE 


3 ADVERTISING 
% They know that in HARDWARE AGE they’Il 


td ‘ 99 
find 92.5% of all the advertisers using one or Gets st round 


both national papers... twice that available Hardware Age circulation has soared to 26,629 


: : : strictly ‘‘paid for’’ subscriptions, reaching a new 
10n, 
to them in any other publicat - peak, greatest in the hardware field. 


Hardware Age retail circulation of about 17,000 


° covers better than 16,000 individual stores, in- 
Soe an imp ortant reason why alert Hardware cludes practically all of the retail stores which 
Dealers, Wholesalers and their Salesmen pay in collectively account for 71.6% of the retail 


advance to receive HARDWARE AGE. hardware business. 


Hardware Age has complete and influential 
wholesale coverage of more than 4,000 subscrip- 
tions among the 487 wholesalers who do 100% 
of the nation’s wholesale hardware business. 


Hardware Age is published every other Thursday throughout 
the year. Its circulation closely parallels sales opportunity and 
accomplishment in each section of the country and in every phase 
of the Hardware Trade. The “Who Makes It’ Merchandise 
Directory Number, a comprehensive buyers’ reference, is published 
annually in July. It has served the trade year-round for 24 years 
as a source-of-supply index of merchandise sold through Hardware 
Trade channels. Your products, displayed and described in your 
advertisement in this issue will be seen by buyers throughout the 
year as they are interested in buying your products. 


HARDWARE AGE 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HARDWARE MARKET 


Hardware Age has a voluntary renewal of 
83.5%, the largest of any hardware publication. 


anes % 


100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A Chilton 0) Publication Charter Member 
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8. Eleven cyclical phases of market- 
ing 

9. The desire-problem-solution for- 
mula 
10. Strategy and tactics 


Mr. Bronson’s analysis of how the 
buyer’s mind works is summed up in 
these words: “When the prospect de- 
cides to buy something, he does not 
make an all-inclusive decision to buy 
but rather a series of decisions. Each 
decision of the prospect brings the 
salesman one step nearer his objective 

getting the order. Some decisions are 


made far in advance of the interview, 
but there always are several that de- 
mand a salesman’s effort.” 

The five essentials of a sale are con- 
sidered to be: hear, understand, agree, 
believe, and act. Students are taught 
that a knowledge of these factors will 
provide them with a quick check-up 
while in the process of selling and be 
useful, in event of a lost sale, to de- 
termine which element was missed. 
Three studies for a salesman cover 
himself, his line, and dealing with 
people. In overcoming objections stu- 
dents are taught that wit and quick 


Daily Circulation 


Union and Tribune-Sun 
140,000 


Sunday Union 102,000 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York « Chicago e Denver e Seattle 
Portiand « San Francisco e Los Angeles 


San ieg™ live better 


That’s one 
reason why 
business is better 


in San Diego 


SM BUSINESS INDEXES 
City Index . . . 342.1 
City National . . 195.7 
Jan. (Est. in Millions $) 21.65 


..and you can see from 
circulation figures that one 
“buy” does the advertising 
job. It’s saturation circula- 
tion, weekdays or Sundays. 
Get the market data you 
need now from our National 
Representatives. 


UNION 
and 


TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co 


San Diego 12,California 
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thinking are not so important as in 
the early days of selling. 

Basically there are 18 possible ob- 
jections that a prospect can advance 
against buying, and students are urved 
to memorize them and are taught ade- 
quate answers for each. Twelve lec- 
tures are utilized to teach students how 
to recognize and classify objections, 
how to select the correct answers 

When Mr. Bronson was called into 
the Army he discovered nine basic 
principles of successful procedure in 
modern warfare, which he has applied 
to the technique of selling. They are: 
movement, the objective, concentra- 
tion, economy of force, offensive, sur- 
prise, security simplicity, and cooper- 
ation. 

Contiguous subjects in the course 
will enable a salesman to gain at least 
a working knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of economics, finance, insur- 
ance, taxes, advertising, commercial 
law, commercial illustration, auditing 
and credits, traffic and transportation, 
public speaking, and market research. 


Executive Training 


Assuming that every ambitious sales- 
man looks forward to becoming an 
executive and wants to channel his 
thinking from the start, the course pro- 
vides a brief but comprehensive an- 
alysis in sales management technique 
covering these subjects: leadership, the 
sales executive’s relationships with 
subordinates, problems involved in 
building a sales force, and the types 
of salesmen. 

The study of the cyclical phases of 
marketing is calculated to aid the sales- 
man in selecting the appeal that will 
have the greatest persuasive effect in 
any specific selling problem or situa- 
tion. The psychology of selling using 
various tested formulas and the many 
strategies and tactics involved in bring- 
ing an interview to a successful close 
are adduced in the closing lectures of 
the course. 

Faculty for the school were selected 
from among the most successful busi- 
ness and sales executives in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Among those who 
already have lectured are I. H. Datt, 
district sales manager, Brown & Bige- 
low; W. J. B. Datz, northwest man- 
ager, Johnson & Johnson; Howard W. 
Files, vice-president, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills; A. H. Hiatt, Jr., general agent, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co.; Howard 
Samuel, advertising director, Minne- 
apolis Star Journal & Tribune; A. }. 
Huch, division manager, American 
Radiator Co.; W. R. Jenkins, sales 
director, Northwestern Nation! Life 
Insurance Co.; Emmet Salisbury, sales 
manager, Salisbury & Saterlee “0. 

In addition to lectures, the course 
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utilizes visual education charts, sound 
and slide films. Enrollment has been 
limited to 200, but the courses are 
continuous and salesmen-students can 
enroll any time. A total of 90 lectures 
are given during the 18 weeks of class, 
and students are eligible to receive 
copies not only of those lectures but 
those given for the balance of a year. 
Cost of the course is $125 and service- 
men can qualify to have tuition, books 
and supplies paid by the Government 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. The 
course is Open to veterans and non- 
veterans alike. 

In a brochure addressed to veterans 
Mr. Bronson says: “Each future year 
will widen the gap between the skilled 
and unskilled men in business. The 
skilled will enjoy increasing benefits of 
higher incomes with decreasing efforts, 
while the unskilled will drudge along 
with pay growing smaller in the de- 
dining years. Regardless of a man’s 
business or profession, his earning 
capacity has a direct correlation with 
his selling ability. 


“Selling Is Persuasion” 

“Selling is persuasion. Your success 
will depend largely on your ability to 
persuade others. Most of the valuable 
things of life are gained by persuasion. 
You may want to go into selling be- 
cause of the high financial rewards 
and other advantages it provides. Many 
a company treasurer has reason for 
envy when he sends pay checks to 


some of the star salesmen. Usually the , 


pathway to high executive positions 
lies in the sales department. The 
trained salesman is a person who al- 
ways is in demand.” 

The salesmen-students are as en- 
thusiastic about the course as Mr. 
Bronson. One veteran says that when 
he got out of the service, he tried for 
any kind of a job. War industry had 
pulled to a near-standstill so he de- 
cided to try selling. The only jobs 
offered were street-hawking novelties, 
or house-to-house canvassing. Big busi- 
ness, he learned, was looking for 
trained and experienced men. After 
enrolling in the sales training school, 
he started making the rounds of busi- 
ness in Minneapolis and in a short 
time was connected with an automobile 
and parts distributor. Now he feels 
he has found his niche in the post- 
War world. 

Another student said he never knew 
before there were so many important 
angles in salesmanship. The course has 
given him renewed confidence in him- 
self and has provided him with a 
technique to put what he knows about 


selling into practice. 
Most of the formalities are dis- 
pensed with during the lectures. The 
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feeling is that of a sales manager brief- 
ing his men. After each lecture, stu- 
dents are encouraged to quiz the 
speaker. Nearly all the students have a 
day-time job selling, and Twin Cities 
business firms are watching with inter- 
est the attainments of the men en- 
rolled. 

One non-salesman student summed 
up his hopes and ambitions thus: “At 
the present time I am in a job far 
removed from selling, but I feel there 
is still a great need for salesmanship, 
the most potent force for getting al- 
most any job done with effectiveness 


and efficiency. Salesmanship seems to 
be the basis for all human relation- 
ships. My purpose in studying selling 
is to prepare myself for the future, no 
matter what line I later decide to 
follow.” 

Mr. Bronson’s background includes 
training at Minneapolis College of 
Law and University of Minnesota. Be- 
fore the war he was sales and adver- 
tising manager for Brown Shoe Co. 
and for a number of years he oper- 
ated the Sales Development Co., which 
offered sales counsel to sales executives 
throughout the country. 


St. Paul Covers Half 
the 9th Largest Market! 


@ Nearly 800,000 population (1940 Census) with 
more than $1,000,000,000 effective annual buy- 
ing income makes St, Paul-Minneapolis the 9th 
largest market in the United States. 


The St, Paul half is covered only by the St, Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press with 157,717 combined 
city zone circulation, No other daily newspaper 
has even as much as 10%, coverage of St. Paul 


families. 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH - PIONEER PRESS 


SAINT 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC.—National Representatives 


NEW YORK 


Peace 


PAUL, 


MINWESOTA 


CHICAGO ST. PAUL 


342 Madison Ave. Wrigley Bldg. Dispatch Bldg. 
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The $8,000,000,000 Textile Industry: !s 


It Ripe for Brand Name Promotion? 


Now we have the answer in sharply defined terms: It not only is 


ripe, but the trend is already under way in great strength, with 


almost unlimited opportunities waiting for exploitation in the 


months and years ahead. This is the final article in this series. 


K 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co., Inc. 
New York City 


ET’S go back, now, to the 
question we raised in the first 
of this series of articles. Is the 
textile industry ripe for brand 

name promotion? 

The answer, most emphatically, is 
that it is not only ripe for promotion; 
its — are already being identified 
and promoted in rapidly increasing 
numbers. 

We have already outlined the many 
developments within the industry that, 
taken together, have created the under- 
lying situation that has resulted in this 
very definite trend toward a broader 
and more skillful use of the tools of 
sales promotion. There are two, how- 
ever, that we should like to emphasize 
particularly: 

There is a definite consumer demand 
for textile identification. This fact 
was brought out very clearly by a 
survey of the buying habits of New 
Jersey women sponsored last year by 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark depart- 
ment store. The survey was conducted 
by means of a questionnaire that was 
distributed to the members of a num- 
ber of women’s clubs throughout the 
state, and for the most part answers 
were filled in during the club meetings. 

In answer to the question, “When 
purchasing merchandise, do you ask 
for a specific make or brand?”, 56% 
of the women answering said “gen- 
erally,” and 37% said “sometimes.” 
That meant that 93% of the women 
who answered ask for merchandise by 
brand name at least as often as “‘some- 
times.” 

The same percentage appears in the 


* All nineteen articles in this series will 
shortly be reprinted by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT in one portfolio. They should be 
available about April 15. The price will be 
25 cents each, and orders with remittances 
should be addressed to the Readers’ Service 
Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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answer to another significant question. 
73% said they generally look for a 
brand label on merchandise, and 20% 
said they do sometimes—making a 
total of 93% who expressed a definite 
interest in brand labeling. 

Questioned on whether they look 
for an informative label or stamp on 
merchandise to confirm quality, 78% 
said “generally” and 14% said ‘‘some- 
times.” 

The final question in this category 
was stated: List any types of merchan- 
dise which do not now have informa- 
tive labels but which you feel should 
have them. The 15% who answered 
this question listed yard goods, fabrics, 
all clothing. The remaining 85% did 
not answer. We think it is significant 
that the only products listed as requir- 
ing this type of identification were in 
the textile field. 

New trends within the industry are 
becoming increasingly conspicuous. 
There are many of these, such as the 
greater use of synthetic fibers and the 
new developments in textile chemistry. 
We have already listed them. 


Look for Vertical Set-Ups 


But it is particularly evident that as 
giant firms such as J. P. Stevens & Co. 
and the Springs Cotton Mills have, 
within the past year, begun to sell 
their goods direct to manufacturers, 
fabric identification and promotion 
must follow sooner or later. 

It is also evident that the tendency 
toward vertical integration, because it 
makes fiber and fabric identification a 
simple matter, will result in more ag- 
gressive promotional work. This is 
already apparent in the advertising of 
such examples of vertical integration 
as Textron and Burlington Mills. 

The Daily News Record, newspaper 
of the textile industry, covered this 
subject in a recent article: 

“Vertical set-ups,” said the Record, 


“embracing control of production from 
raw materials to consumer, are definite 
in the textile field. The belief is cur- 
rent that, with the completion of the 
process of welding the set-ups into 
form, at least four or five such tre- 
mendous organizations will dominate 
the textile market. 

“The vertical set-ups planned are 
more far-reaching than anything here- 
tofore attempted in the textile field, 
Founders have in mind the mill, fin- 
ishing plant, commission house, cutter- 
up and distributor. Under this plan, 
control of production from mill to 
consumer will be had, together with 
continuing profits which accrue in the 
various processes. 

“There is talk in some quarters that 
the mail order business will be in- 
vaded. The tremendous volume of 
business now done by mail order 
houses may be jeopardized if and 
when plans materialize. Trade-marks 
will be featured, preserving the ident- 
ity of basic mill production through- 
out. 

“The scope of the contemplated set- 
up is more far-reaching than many 
believe. Towels, sheets, draperies, cur- 
tains, and a myriad of other necessities 
are embodied in plans.” 


The Long-Run Trend 


The ‘‘follow-the-leader” effect on 
the rest of the industry of the sales 
promotional work of vertically inte- 
grated firms is important to note. Al- 
ready many large but anonymous tex- 
tile organizations have expressed 4 
wish to identify and promote their 
fabrics “like Textron,” or “the way 
Burlington is doing it.” This secondary 
influence of integration may well turn 
out to be more important in its effect 
on promotion within the textile indus- 
try than the promotional work of the 
integrated firms themselves. 

In the course of these articles we 
have presented a great many facts about 
the various promotional ideas that have 
been developed and used to advantage 
by various organizations whose only 
common denominator is that they are 
members of the textile industry. Many 
of the ideas that have been used in 
one section of the industry may readily 
be adapted for use by other sections of 
in industries entirely foreign to textiles. 
Several points must be particularly 
conspicuous, however, to the individual 
who is considering seriously the de- 
velopment of a program in this field: 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


1. The power of national adver- 
tising has been clearly indicated in the 
textile field from the earliest days of 
modern advertising history. This is 
shown by the fact that such textile 
firms as Arrow, Skinner and Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx were among the 
earliest advertisers. It has been indi- 
cated more recently and just as em- 
phatically by the consumer acceptance 
that has been developed for such 
names as Cannon, Martex, Dan River, 
Textron, Celanese, Bur-Mil, and Amer- 
ican Viscose. 


2. The importance of good adver- 
tising to the trade is evidenced by the 
results of the trade campaigns of Van 
Heusen, Palm Beach, Pepperell, and 
Bemberg. It is evidenced further by 
the success of such products as Valin- 
cot wash dresses and United-Carr’s Dot 
Snappers in holding their markets with 
little or no national advertising during 
the war years when they were unable 
to produce in sufficient quantities to 
interest consumers. 


3. The value of retail follow- 
through is evident from the success of 
such organizations as I. Schneirson & 
Sons, Barbizon, Nelly Don, and Henry 
Rosenfeld, which give the retailer a 
vety important place in their promo- 
tional plans. 

Another example of good retail 
follow-through is the work of Gleits- 
man, Chopp & Sadowsky, makers of 
Margaret O’Brien Dresses for children. 
Because of the limited quantities of 
piece goods that have been available 
since these dresses were put on the 
market, the manufacturers have con- 
fined their own advertising to the busi- 
ness press exclusively. But they have 
done a very thorough job of organiz- 
ing the promotional work of their re- 
tailers. Every time a new line of Mar- 
garet O’Brien Dresses has been intro- 
duced, the firm has prepared a com- 
plete kit of promotional material 


covering the specific models in the line. 
This includes: 


1. Advertising mats on 


the new 
dresses, 


2. Original photographs of Margaret 
O'Brien wearing them. These are used 
to illustrate the store’s advertising, and 
also for display purposes. 

3. Copy and layouts for advertise- 
ments larger than those covered by the 
mats, 

4. Detailed information for the store 
Salespeople about each dress in the new 
ine and what to say to her customers 
‘bout it. This gives the firm a chance 
t0 give the salespeople accurate informa- 


- about the reasons for the current 

Shortage of the dresses. 

a Suggestions to the buyer on ways 

(oc Publicity for her department by 
waturing Margaret O'Brien Dresses, 
€n though quantities are limited. 

Marcy 
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Currently this type of retail follow- 
through is producing newspaper ad- 
vertising for Margaret O’Brien Dress- 
es, over the retailers’ signatures, at the 
rate of more than $350,000 per year. 
This cost is not borne by Gleitsman, 
Chopp & Sadowsky; it comes out of 
the retailers’ own advertising budgets. 


4. The merit of “unselfish” ideas 
that extend broad help to the customer 
is shown by such outstandingly suc- 
cessful promotions as Dan River's 
Dictionary of Textile Terms, Welling- 
ton Sears’ Handbook of Industrial 
Fabrics, and the thematic promotions 


of The BVD Corp. The principle in- 
volved is that if a manufacturer gives 
a retailer or other customer promo- 
tional help that can be used to increase 
the retailer's business on products in 
addition to those made by the manu- 
facturer, the promotional material gets 
more enthusiastic acceptance and the 
manufacturer gets the lion’s share of 
the business that results from its use. 


The entire long-run trend toward 
textile identification and promotion 
holds out to the manufacturer the re- 
ward of increased sales for well made 
products, and to the consumer the re- 
ward of better quality at fair prices. 
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Win Worcester 


with Feature Parade’s 


INTENSIVE READERSHIP... 


96% MEN — 


97% WOMEN 


With a circulation in excess of 90,000, Feature Parade, the magazine 
section of the Worcester Sunday Telegram, offers to advertisers a 
powerful medium, local in appeal, local in contents and color. 
Feature Parade readership, 97% of women — 96% of men, is a 
stand-out among publications surveyed by Publication Research 


Service — — “ 


saciid as high as we have ever obtained.” Add to these 


figures the compact, stable market and high buying power of the 
people within Central New England. Feature Parade is an adver- 


tising MUST. 


the TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PAUL BLOC 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 66 of a Series 
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FOR YOUR LETTERHEAD? 


f 


Daily departures from New York to London ./. . span- 
ning the Atlantic in 11% hours of luxury travel. This 
is Pan American World Airways’ schedule for their new 
Lockheed Constellation. One-way passage $375... 
opening new horizons for American businessmen and 
vacationers. 


By flights like these Pan American World Airways pro- 
claim their air-progress; by using a Strathmore letter- 
head paper they show a knowledge of the importance of 
creating an all-around good impression. Choose a Strath- 
more letterhead paper to help your company meet its 
new horizons confidently. The Strathmore watermark is 
your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Alexandra Brilliant. 


Fee | 
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Promotion 


Evidence and Influence 


House Beautiful wanted to deter. 
mine its influence with key retailing 
organizations; mailed out a form letter 
to subscribers in retailing fields asking: 
Do you read the magazine regularly? 
Do you get ideas from it? Do you 
read the ads? They liked the response 
so well that some of the answers have 
been put into the booklet, “Evidence.” 

Carrying things even closer to the 
sales counter, the magazine has another 
booklet, ‘‘Influences.”’ It’s to prove that 
House Beautiful influences key people 
at the point of sale. The booklet takes 
all states, and the more important 
towns in each, gives store names and 
the number of subscribers to the mag. 
azine in each. 

Both booklets are available from 
Richard G. Warner, Sales Promotion 
Director, House Beautiful, 572 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 


Chunk of Texas 


Station KVOP, Plainview, Texas, 
has gotten out a four page promotion 
piece which states that the KVOP 
market has an effective buying income 
of $139,000,000. It lists market data 
by counties, and population character- 
istics, in addition to footnotes on trans- 
portation, irrigation and __ industrial 
plants in Plainview. The station will 
provide you with your copy. 


“Beauty Facts” 


That’s what Glamour calls its book- 
let which presents cosmetic and toil- 
etries brand-preferences of its readers. 
It was drawn up from a poll of 4,000 
of the magazine’s readers in 163 cities 
and towns. Facts: Glamour has 4 
young market—70.1% are under 30; 
it’s a bright market—48.1% went to 
college. You may have a copy o 
“Beauty Facts,” by addressing the 
Promotion Department, G/amour, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Industrial Showmanship 


The Gardner Display Co., has gone 
all-out with a display of its own. De 
signed to show off the company’ 
stock-in-trade, the booklet, “Industri 
Showmanship,” high lights technique 
and craftsmanship which make poss 
ble the pomp: display and exhibtt 
service that is Gardner's specialty. 
Something of the company history, 
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First Steps in Fact-Gathering for 


Forecasting Future Sales 


If you’ve never attempted to assemble the basic statistics which 


will enable you to do a better job of scheduling future production 


and planning for future sales volume, your first assignment is this: 


Learn your sources. Mr. Andrews explicitly tells you where to start. 


BY PETER B. B. ANDREWS 


Former Industrial Economic Advisor 
War Production Board 


NCE again, marketing research 
takes its place as the major 
base planning consideration 
of every alert sales manager. 

Yet, many manufacturers admit frankly 
that they have no expert research man 
or statistician in their employ and they 
themselves do not know how to go 
about making a scientific forecast of 
their probable sales volume. 

The manufacturer in this position is 
usually hampered either by not know- 
ing what facts and figures are available 
for industry as a whole or for his par- 
ticular industry, or he has the figures 
but does not know how to interpret 
them. Yet sales analysis and projection 
can be carried on successfully without 
a large and highly expert staff if data 
sources are used properly and if the 
forecaster realizes that judgment and 
experience are the final arbiters for a 
true glance at the future. 

Let us analyze, as examples, the 
probable sales volume of agricultural 
machinery and supplies, paint, cos- 
metics, electric irons, carpets and rugs: 
five widely contrasting industries. 


Aids for Forecasters 


More often than not, the starting 
point for all analysis is Government 
data. Over half a billion dollars was 
spent on statistical research during the 
war, creating vast accumulations of 
data) Now, Census and Commerce 
have plans for aiding business, includ- 
ing extensive marketing and research 
studies, and a sample census will be 
taken as the 1939 data are becoming 
more and more antiquated. 

Any effort toward logical marketing 
and distribution must also take into ac- 
count the valuable research studies of 
Ptivate industry. Outstanding among 
these studies, are those of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, whose annual Survey of 
Buying Power and monthly “High 
Spot Cities,” to use but two instances, 
offer hich quality market helps: at a 
remarkably low price. 

Basis of Sales Quota Making,” a 
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vast, scientific study of the trading 
area system of sales control, may be 
obtained from the Marketing Division 
of Hearst Magazines, New York City. 
Hearst researchers, under the direction 
of Luke J. McCarthy, have spent years 
on the subject’ of modernizing sales 
territories and have prepared numerous 
concentrated and over-all maps to aid 
the thousands of sales organizations 
who use national advertising media. 
The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. in 
its special magazine issues and annuals 
presents extensive figures on numerous 


fields. One issue of Electrical Mer- 
chandising contained a 10-year sta- 
tistical sales record of radios, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, and other electrical equip- 
ment. 

Standard & Poor's Corporation has a 
breadth and variety of information re- 
lating to individual industries and the 
general economic situation. Similarly, 
scores of other private organizations 
could be cited for their marketing 
helps. The forecaster must keep an eye 
peeled for helpful data in his field. 

An important break for private in- 
dustry came as the result of the pro- 
longed and finally successful efforts of 
Vergil Reed (former assistant director 
of the Bureau of the Census and later 
director of the Statistics Division of 
WPB) to pry loose the figures for the 
famous Facts for Industry series. In- 
dustry owes Mr. Reed a debt of grati- 
tude for this unleashing of the flood 
gates of Government statistics, many 
of which had been considered too 


“It’s free. Don’t you know institutional 
advertising when you taste it?” 
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Let the man represent an advertising 


appropriation (large, medium, or small), 


Let the weight represent sales volume. 


The more pulleys there are in the 
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blocks the easier it is for the man to lift 


the weight. 


The pulleys represent creative ingenuity. 
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YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
ADVERTISING 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico © ly, London 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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} | Nor the power of the magazine 
NY bought by more women (who buy almost everything else in America) 
u than any other magazine in the world 
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confidential for general public release. 

To return to our first example, farm 
machinery and supplies, we find that 
the basic data for forecasting are brok- 
en down, in Facts for Industry, in fine 
detail from 1929 through 1944 for 
over 300 types of farm machinery. The 
basic tools for forecasting sales for 
farm machinery are found in these 
data, which show not only the income 
of-farmers (Department of Commerce 
release) for the last 15 years but also 
the sales of farm equipment. 

While this is a Department of Com- 
merce release, it is nevertheless based 
on U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics data (Department of Agricul- 
ture), which has many sets of statistics, 
including the Agricultural Statistics 
Annual, Cash Farm Income and Gov- 
ernment Payments Annual, Crop and 
Livestock Estimates Monthly, Gross 
Farm Income and Government Pay- 
ments Annual, and The Agricultural 
Outlook Report Annual. The Quin- 
quennial Census of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Administration Quarterly 
are other examples of valuable sources 
of farm statistics. 

Scientific approach to forecasting 
sales of farm machinery basically in- 
volves these sets of figures, though 
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We're grateful . . . to the national, state and 
community leaders who celebrated with us our 
twentieth anniversary on January 19. Such 
appreciation and understanding is an inspiration 
to meet the challenges of the future. 
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there are other important considera. 
tions mentioned later. The ratio of 
farmers’ income:to sales must repre- 
sent the main ground for gauging sales 
ahead. An elementary correlation chart, 
showing this ratio annually, can be 
helpful in giving a bird’s eye picture. 
A simple average correlation line can 
be drawn through the points and ex. 
tended to estimated 1946 and even 
1947 farm income totals. 

Unfortunately, in attempting to 
delve successfully into the future, there 
are the other important considerations 
already mentioned. The ratios of farm 
machinery purchases to farm income 
during the past two decades indicate 
an increase or decrease of approx- 
imately a hundred million dollars in 
sales of farm equipment with every 
billion-dollar change in cash farm 
income. However, the application of 
this forecasting measurement to 1934, 
indicated that farmers should have 
bought about $215,000,000 worth of 
farm equipment that year. 

Actually, sales totaled $175,000,000, 
a variation of almost 19% from the 
normal expectation. Analysis of this 
discrepancy reveals that farmers hap- 
pened to buy automobiles on a scale 
40% above normal expectation, thus 
throwing the forecasting mechanism 
for farm equipment out of whack. 


“Educated Hunches” 


What can be done about the oc- 
casionally inevitable violent fluctua- 
tions of this type? In forecasting there 
is no substitute for experience. In our 
fast-changing world, forecasting by 
means of over-simplified mechanical or 
mathematical procedures such as aver- 
ages, cannot take the place of foresight 
based on past performance and on 
knowledge of the reasons for probable 
variations in the present and future 
from the patterns of the past. 

Accordingly, the experienced hunch 
which executives use to judge the ef- 
fect of factors setting up deviations 
from the average has been and must 
continue a most important influence in 
the guidance of our Nation's com- 
mercial and political affairs. Educated 
hunches can frequently see customary 
variations ahead because they are an- 
nounced by the same signs and result 
from the same types of factors. Crop 
variations produce one usual shift from 
the average in agricultural machinery 
sales. A new tractor line extensively 
promoted by a competitor is another 
example. And the forecaster can never 
neglect the factors of change in the 
level of farm income and equipment 
prices, sizes of farms, kinds of crops 
raised, crops acreage, and other con 
siderations that would affect sales 
trends. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Thus, every competent economist 
realizes that, as a basic concept, pro- 
jection of past performance figures too 
far into the future cannot be an in- 
flexible affair. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible to determine quite closely what 
business as usual for an entire industry 
would be. After that conclusion, only 
the informed judgment of a practical 
expert or the executives of the indi- 
vidual company can come close to esti- 
mating what that company will do. 

A good deal depends on the status 
of inventories. In this respect, the re- 
frigerator, the electric range, and the 
electric heater industries have found 
highly effective merchandising control 
possible through—and are reporting 
statistics to the N.E.M.A. on the basis 
of the 608 trading areas of the coun- 
try, as broken down under the 
McCarthy Sales Control System. The 
N.E.M.A. then makes these over-all 
industry figures available to its mem- 
bers. 

In addition to inventories, the com- 
petitive position of the company’s 
products, its financial condition, ex- 


pansion plans, new products, and re- 
lated items, all bear on a thorough- 
going analysis. And at least a bench 
mark exists in planning operations 
from the company’s past ratio of sales 
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to total sales in its field. 

The principles involved in analyzing 
farm machinery sales are basically ap- 
plicable to the other industries up for 
discussion. In determining probable 
future paint sales, the analysis proceeds 
in similar fashion, but, the ratio base 
goes beyond farm income, since by far 
the greatest portion of paint is sold in 
the non-farm field. 

Using Government figures (the 
series on non-agricultural income, farm 
income and paint sales) ratios may be 
worked out on non-agricultural income 
in relation to paint sales, farm income 
is relation to paint sales, and combined 
non-agricultural and farm income and 
paint sales. Prices, too, and their effect 
on sales volume, must be taken into 
consideration. 


Final Step Is Correlation 


With these factors computed and 
the norm established by going back to 
1929, or even to 1925, the forecaster 
must then fall back on his own edu- 
cated hunches and experience to 
temper the forecast and take it out of 
the potential-pitfall realm of inflexible 
projection. 

Cosmetics, electric irons, and carpets 
follow a similar pattern of analysis. A 
strictly cosmetics, electric iron, and 
carpet and rug series of periodically 
recurring statistics are unavailable, but 
the all-inclusive drug series of the 
Government under the retail trade 
group suffices for cosmetics, while the 
household appliance series applies to 
electric irons and the housefurnishings 
series to carpets and rugs. 

These series are then correlated with 
national income—either, or both non- 
agricultural and farm income, con- 
tingent on the several vital balancing 
factors previously mentioned. All these 
data, too, must be analyzed in the light 
of the private organization marketing 
helps. Though there is no royal road 
to knowledge of the future, and 
though most careful predictions may 
go awry, a consideration of past per- 
formance in relation to pertinent sec- 
tions of the economy as a whole and 
within a given industry, tempered with 
horse sense, can provide remarkably 
accurate views of things to come. 
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FROM THE EQUATOR 
TO YOUR TABLE 


Because Pacific fishermen 
have mastered the tech- 
nique of modern refrig- 
eration, they can range 
as far as the tropical 
waters of the Galapagos 
Islands to catch the tasty 
tuna for your table. This 
is only part of the mod- 
ern mechanized western 
fishing industry covered 
by PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


- 
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FISHERMAN - 


71 COLUMBIA STREET 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


VANCOUVER - PORTLAND - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
WILMINGTON 


A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


IF YOU HAVEN’T 
SEEN THIS MARKET 


You'll want to know why certain 
foods, drinks, cosmetics and 
cigarettes are missing out on it. 


...For it is all around you, with 
seven billion dollars to spend on 
everything people buy anywhere. 
Yes, the Negro market is so close 
to us all that it’s easy to overlook 
it. And yet it is amazingly easy to 
reach it, too, for the Negro looks 
to his race press for guidance. 
Your advertising in his papers can 
earn his confidence, good will, and 
regular patronage. 


So no matter what your product is, 
it will pay you to write to Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for the 
facts and the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and 
growing market through economi- 
cal advertising. Write now. 


Do you have a 
product that fits 
the 
BAKERY MARKET? 


See Bakers Weekly’s an- 
nouncement on page 120, 


this issue, Sales anage- 
ment. 


Lusu Outpost: Grant Advertising Agency, Inc., is all ready to do busi- 
ness on the spot in its offices in the Guardiola Building, Mexico City. 


Media & Agency News 


U.S. Advertising Agencies 
Prepare Export Campaigns 


ESPITE conditions left in the 

wake of battle and rendering 
most of the world so disjointed eco- 
nomically and productively that or- 
dinary business is throttled nearly as 
effectively as it was during the war 
itself, certain American advertising 
agencies are gitding to battle for for- 
eign markets. 


No Don Quixotes 

No Don Quixotes, but with their 
eyes wide open, cannily they are plan- 
ning the re-occupation of former 
American export areas, formulating 
campaigns to extend American busi- 
ness domains beyond pre-war bound- 
aries, and preparing to direct tactics 
of other concerns in their first ventures 
outside continental United States. 

Six advertising agencies, some with 
long experience in the foreign field, 
others comparative newcomers, have 
contributed information here included. 
While not all are in complete agree- 
ment in interpreting some phases of 
foreign advertising problems today, 
certain conclusions may be ascertained 
from the consensus. Advertising agen- 
cies actively planning strategy for 
American exporting and which volun- 
teered, when asked, information for 
this article, are: N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc.; Dorland International-Pettingell 
& Fenton, Inc.; Grant Advertising, 
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Inc.; McCann-Erickson, Inc.; J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., and Young & 
Rubicam, Inc. 

That these agencies recognize a 
mountain of difficulties in re-develop- 
ing their pre-war foreign services and 
in increasing this phase of their busi- 
ness may be concluded from the fol- 
lowing: 

All see Europe as a shambles from 
battle with rampant poverty throttling 
buying power, production at a stand- 
still with neither plants nor facilities 
available, and ordinary business mired 
by local politics and economics. 

The Near East and Far East alike 
are so unsettled by popular anti- 
colonial and anti-western movements 
as to be only highly specialized 
markets at best. 


Consumer Backlog 

Latin America, though presenting 
a backlog of consumer wants—as do 
other world areas—plus purchasing 
power increased during the war, is 
still politically unsettled with a grow- 
ing nationalism tending, in some 
countries, to discriminate against U. S. 
imports, although the populations 
prefer the ‘made in U. S.”" stamp. 

The reverse side of the coin like- 
wise appears just as unfavorable for 
export advertising. The tremendous 
backlog of purchasing power in this 
country, plus a vacuum in consumer 
goods, is well nigh irresistible to any 
but the most far-sighted businessmen. 

“Why,” they may ask, “should we 
advertise in some foreign country 


when we can’t. even satisfy American 
buyers for I-don’t-know-how-many- 
years? Also, why should we attempt 
any merchandising abroad when, on 
the one hand no population in the 
world can equal American purchasing 
power, many having almost none at 
all, and when, on the other, Amer- 
icans will resent exporting of prod. 
ucts they want themselves? To say 
nothing about duties, shipping hazards 
and expenses, and other nations leg- 
islating against imports.’ 

A lack of media and of related 
facilities is an almost universal hurdle 
to advertising outside of the United 
States, and local market research jis 
nearly non-existent. These difficulties 
are second only to economic, produc- 
tion, and political factors, and are 
certainly being considered by our 
agencies with foreign branches. 

The J. Walter Thompson Co., 
whose London office was established 
in 1919, who probably has the largest 
foreign billing, and certainly has been 
longest in the field, suggests a three- 
point sine qua non for the opening of 
a branch office abroad: 

‘Need. Actual and potential ac- 
counts, American or foreign, must 
have need for advertising services. 

Availability of adequate personnel 
and of local facilities employed by 
such an office. 

Assurance that the advertising firm, 
and consequently its accounts, will not 
lose money by the operation. This 
must be predetermined by careful 
market research and other studies. 


Rule-of-Thumb 

This simplified rule-of-thumb is, in 
general, applicable to procedures em- 
ployed by most other agencies entering 
the foreign field. 

Young & Rubicom, Inc., with the 
exception of its Canadian offices which 
were opened in 1934, is engaging in 
foreign activities of relatively recent 
origin. Its London office was opened 
January 1, 1945, the Mexico City 
office September 1 of the same year. 
In describing its approach to and de- 
velopment of advertising abroad a 
Young & Rubicam official says: 

“We have moved carefully into the 
foreign field. Our first attempt is to get 
our offices organized on a sound and 
efficient basis. In line with the policy 
that was established for Young & 
Rubicam itself when it was founded 
in 1923, we have often rejected ac- 
counts rather than run the risk of ex- 
panding more rapidly than our facili- 
ties would permit us to give top 
quality service. For that reason out 
foreign offices have generally gone 
through two stages. First, we service 
accounts of our previous clients who 
are entering the foreign markets and 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


BUREAUS 


in WASHINGTON 
AUSTIN 
MEXICO CITY 


— and in the 
Smith’s bedroom 


Alone among newspapers of the Texas South- 
west, The Dallas News maintains its own news 
bureaus in these news capitals—augmented of 
course, by an impressive list of syndicated news 


services. 


And that other bureau . . . with its crowded possible. 
dresser-top and ever-yawning drawers . . . the 


Conversely, popular esteem and reader influence 
one in the Smith family’s bedroom? 


—“‘pulling power”—grows only out of such 


In a sense, that’s our biggest asset of all. The things as superlative news coverage. 
News’ capacity for putting YOUR products into It’s all woven together. A real newspaper must 
those bureau drawers is what makes all the rest do everything. 


SELL THE READERS OF THE NEWS AND YOU HAVE SOLD THE DALLAS MARKET 


— Che Dallas Morning News 


THE TEXAS ALMANAC 
RADIO STATIONS WFAA AND KGKO 


John B. Woodward, inc. 
Representatives 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 


APPLY AWAENO 


Ahrend direct advertising is 
designed not only to get your 
foot in the door'', but to assure 
you a “friendly reception" — 
and to produce the results that 
count! 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful mail- 
ings and campaigns created for 
Ahrend clients. No obligation 
for consultation in the New York 
Metropolitan area. Call MUrray 
Hill 4-3411 or write today. 

AHREND CLIENTS HAVE WON 


SIXTEEN NATIONAL AWARDS 
WITHIN THE PAST THREE YEARS 


D. H. AHREND CO. 
Cheative Diect Cltuettioing 


325 to 333 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 4-341] 
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wish that service extended. In the 
second stage, when our staffing and 
organization are developed to a sufh- 
cient degree, we take on other accounts 
in the country served. 

Implicit in the above statements by 
these two agencies are the two basic 
ideas that an agency going into the 
foreign field must (1) be assured of 
a territory profitable in every sense 
of the word to both agency and client, 
and (2) develop its business at a 
rate no greater than can be efficiently 
assimilated. A third facet in the prob- 
lem of foreign branch operation, but 
one not so unanimously recognized, 
is suggested by Grant Advertising, 
Inc. The co-ordination of all offices 
outside the United States is desirable 
for smooth operation and faster, more 
accurate contact with clients through 
the agency's International Division 
with headquarters and full creative 
and service staff in the home office. 


Conditions Abroad 


That trade conditions abroad are 


| in a hectic state, to say the least, is 


recognized by these agencies. This is 
the picture: 

England. Coming back fast, but a 
long way to go. Great difficulties with 
media at present, and, as always, no 
commercial radio. However, Radio 
Luxemburg is already beaming pro- 


| grams from the Continent, and other 


stations will eventually be set up for 


| broadcasts in English. On_national- 
| ization there is nothing in the present 
| program to suggest the nationalization 
_ of manufactures of consumers’ goods 


or that the fish-and-chip shops, bakers 
or even motor car industries, let alone 
shoes, clothes, etc., are ever to be 
nationalized. Members of the govern- 
ment point out in their own state- 
ments of intention to stimulate private 
enterprise in fields other than those 
presently nationalized. 

Elsewhere Europe’s economy seems 
to be in inverse ratio with the amount 
of destruction and plunder reeked by 
the Nazis. Belgium is in better con- 
dition than the Netherlands where the 
Luftwaffe bombed Rotterdam after 
that city had surrendered. Switzerland 
is coming back. Sweden is very active. 
But Norway, which formerly had one 
of the world’s leading merchant 
marines, is greatly slowed down by the 
loss of its fleet. And France, thor- 
oughly plundered by the Germans and 
fought over twice, may be decades in 
recovering. 

In Latin America the market is con- 


| siderably accelerated. Four general 


causes are responsible: 
1. Shortages caused by the war 


| similar to those in the United States. 


2. Increased purchasing power built 
up during the war as in this country. 
3. Increased industrialization. 


4. A vacuum created by withdr.wal 
of British and German interests. 

Dorland International-Pettinge!! & 
Fenton, Inc., which “is planning to 
give local service in all the key cities 
of the world as soon as economic con. 
ditions permit,” is rapidly renewing 
old trade ties with the Far East and 
establishing new ones. This agency, 
like the others, is watching closely de- 
velopments among media as well as 
general trade conditions. 

In Manila today there are nearly 
25 newspapers competing. According 
to a Chinese business representative 
“foreign agents (of Western com- 
panies) teamed with Chinese com- 
ptadors are a thing of the past.” 


An important side facet to inter- 
national advertising is the difference 
in idiom and the varying psychology 
of various peoples comprising foreign 
markets. While a lipstick has a quite 
universally similar appeal, copy de- 
scribing a car may employ a different 
approach to buyers other than our 
own mechanically-minded 3 ome: 
Some companies selling products all 
over the world control their whole 
campaigns from their headquarters, or 
their agency's headquarters. Others 
permit of local variations decided 
upon in their branch offices working 
with agency branches. 


Returning to war-created difficulties 
facing American advertising agencies 
with international divisions, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., was able to operate 
abroad—under curtailed activities— 
with a profit during each year of the 
war. The clients of all six agencies 
included in this report, who have 
previously been serviced abroad, are 
export minded. By utilizing American 
research techniques, helping to de- 
velop local media and related facilities, 
building branch staffs to standards of 
home office excellence, assisting local 
accounts to pattern their merchandis- 
ing along U. S. lines, and by guiding 
their clients around the costly pitfalls 
of foreign trading in the past, these 
advertising agencies plan to campaign 
for American businesses throughout 
the world. 


Agencies 


McCann-Erickson, Inc.: J. J. Min- 
ich becomes field service director of 
the agency’s Outdoor Department; 
Bernard Jennings joins agency's Latin- 
American Division, will be assigned 
to its Buenos Aires office; G. Lester 
Williams is named to assist vice-prest- 
dent J. L. Deane... . J. Walter 
Thompson Co.: Shirley Woodell (15 
years experience in export advertising) 
joins agency's International Lepatt- 
ment; C. R. Curtis transfers to Detrott 
office, is succeeded by Lyman Avery 
in the agency’s Atlanta office. 


SALES MANAGE*NENT 


RO 3 ERT Mi G RAY Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 
. Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


¢¢Esso Marketers long ago discovered...and have proved again and again... 


that the newspapers of America are ideally suited to the advertiser with a 
news story to tell. We use newspapers also because they give us maximum 
coverage of our marketing territory, and because the newspaper is the Esso 
Dealer’s own local medium. More dealers have supported our recent news- 


paper campaigns with local advertisements of their own than any advertising 


we have run in years. ?? 


This adv tisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., is published by The Pittsburgh Press in the interest of all newspapers 
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René Pepin, former associate direc- 
tor of research at McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., joins Stockton, West; Burkhart, 
Inc., as vice-president and director of 
research, . . . Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., elects Bernard C. 
Duffy president to succeed Bruce 
Barton who becomes chairman of the 
board, Charles H. Bower executive 
vice-president in charge of creative 
services, and J. Davis Danforth ex- 
ecutive vice-president in charge of 
account operations. . . . Grant Adver- 
tising, Inc., elects W. Robert Mitchell 
vice-president and general manager of 


the agency’s New York office. . . 

Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Inc., ap- 

points Martin J. Cohn vice-president. 
a 3 


Captain Leonard Rich, former 
Army Talk editor with Information 
and Education Division, War Depart- 
ment, joins D. H. Ahrend Co. staff. 
.. . Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 
elects Howard W. Calkins vice-presi- 
dent. . . . Lloyd Seidman, vice-presi- 
dent of Donahue and Coe, Inc., is 
named to head this agency’s new 
Special Service Department which is 
to handle exclusively New York the- 


FOR POST-WAR PROFITS 


Look again, that is more than a doc- 
tor'’s designation for “prescription”, it 
is two letters “P” and “X", two letters 
that spell a market that no wide-awake 
manufacturer will overlook when he 
surveys his post-war sales picture. 

The Army’s Post Exchange and Navy’s 
Ship's Store systems are here to stay— 
their volume of sales will continue to 
be impressive for years to come. 

The country’s leading manufacturing 
and distributing companies recognize 


.-- A Youthful Market 


the lasting, PEACETIME value of the 
“PX market. Evidence: 105 advertisers 
have started or resumed campaigns in 
POST EXCHANGE since V-J Day! 

Be sure you have your share of this 
valuable business when you need it...! 
Cultivate the “PX” market today by 
advertising in the magazine read by 
the officers who do the buying. 

There’s a lot more to the story of 
this unusual market. We'd be glad to 
explain. Contact our nearest office. 


With a Great Future 


POST EXCHANGE 


ARMY ° NAVY ° 


MARINES ° 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Main Office—292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


HARLEY L. WARD, Inc. 
360 Wi. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WALTER W. MEEKS 
101 Marietta 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 


SIMPSON REILLY, Ltd. 
Garfield Building 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 


SIMPSON-REILLY, Ltd. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 


FRED WRIGHT CO. 
915 Olive Street 
ST. LOOIS 1, MO. 


DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
700 So. Washington Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Russ Building 
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Bernarp C. Durry 
becomes new pres- 


ident of BBDO. 


ater advertising. . . . Gardner Adver- 
tising elects Sam M. Ballard and 
Beatrice Adams executive vice-presi- 
dents of the agency and members of 
its board of directors. . George 
Kern returns from service with the 
Army to Benton & Bowles, Inc., as 
chief time buyer. 


Accounts: The Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Companies to N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. . . . The New York 
Times to Sawyer - Ferguson - Walker 
Co. for its Pacific Coast advertising. 
. .. Donald Young & Co., investment 
securities, to S. Duane Lyon, Inc... . 
The Davis Engineering Corp., Amer- 
ican District Telegraph Co., and Buell 
Engineering Co., Inc., to Donovan & 
Thomas,’ Inc. 

. + -« 

The Sullivan-Waldron Products Co., 
makers of the ““Whipster,” new cream 
whipping device, to Erwin Wasey & 
Co., Inc. . . . Dazy Corp. to Gardner 
Advertising Co. Hexol, Inc., 
makers of Hexol, a germicide and dis- 
infectant being mercandised on the 
Pacific Coast, to Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing, Inc. . . . International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp., and associated 
companies, to Rickard and Co., Inc. 

Ss SS 

The McCann-Erickson, Inc., San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, office is appointed 
by Pan American Industries of New 
York, Puerto Rico and the Déminican 
Republic to handle its advertising of 
Presidente Beer and Coca-Cola. . . . 
Industrial Electronics Corp., for its 
Simplon Radios, to Charles W. Hoyt 
Co., Inc. . . . Alan Wood Steel Co. 
of Conshohocken, Pa., to John Falk- 
ner Arndt & Co., Inc. . . . Queens 
County Jockey Club (Aqueduct Race 
Track) to Buchanan & Co., Inc 


CHENERY 
i ollier. 


ANTHONY 
New vice-presidents of Crowe: 
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... typical of the high stakes in the Sunbelt 
Farm Market of America 


Thick, juicy steaks . . . $393,745,000* worth of them ... come from 
the Sunbelt Farm Market of America where warm sunshine, a 
long growing season, and rich soil produce 15% of the nation’s 
beef supply. The editors of FARM AND RANCH know these herds 
of cattle that run the range the year ’round. In 1928 they inaugu- 
rated the breeder-feeder movement, expending their time, their 
money, and intensive editorial support to the movement until it 
gained the full accord of the cattle-raisers of the Southwest Sun- 
belt Farm Market. “Feeding out” the cattle has resulted in size- 
able increases in cash income to the region. Activities like this 
through the years have made FARM AND RANCH first in reader 
interest. That's why your advertising in FARM AND RANCH 
delivers sales impact to the dealers, the farmers, and the ranchers 
of the Sunbelt Farm Market of America, your vital one-sixth of 
the total American farm market. 


*Farm Income Situation, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, April, 1945. 


= 


Marcy 15, 


$393,745,000 SLICE OF THE NATION'S STEAKS 


THE VITAL 6TH of the 


American Farm Market 


The Southwestern Sunbelt 
represents a vital one-sixth 
of the total American farm 
market. The Sunbelt states: 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico, are big states with 
farms twice the size of the 
national average. The bal- 
ance of its farm products is 
unparalleled in any other 
region. Sixteen percent of 
the nation’s farms are 
located within the South- 
western Sunbelt Farm Mar- 
ket—producing a year 
‘round harvest of money 
crops. 


, api mage \ . 
Branch Offices: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York; 75 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago; 205 Globe-Democrat Building 


DALLAS, TEXAS St. Louis. 


West Coast Representatives: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Russ 


Building, San Francisco, California; Garfield Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 


WANTED 


MERCHANDISING, PROMO- 
TIONAL & PUBLICITY MAN 


A stable national trade asso- 
ciation in the building material 
field located in the middle west 
wants such a man, with a free 
flow of promotional ideas and 
the ability to carry them out. 
He must have good presence 
and ability to address large 
groups, and he must be able to 
make a market survey. A 
knowledge of building mate- 
rials would be very helpful. All 
replies confidential. Give com- 
plete personal, business, and 
educational background, and 
enclose recent snapshot; also, 
state salary expected. 


Box 2280, Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


CLIP COUPON TO LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 

Se ees ee e828 828888 88888885 gy 
; ‘ ' 

FREE! ... mail this now! 


EYE-CATCHERS. Inc., 
102 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16 


Viease send PREE proofbook referred to in ad 
No obligations 


Name 


Address 


(“ses eee eee ee ee oy, 


City . 
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Business Papers 


Publication of Gift Preview is an- 
nounced by the Preview Publishing 
Corp. The magazine will make its bow 
in May to a 20,000 circulation of gift 
buyers in department stores, jewelry 
stores, gift shops, housefurnishings 
stores, etc., and will be issued each 
month. The staff includes Irving P. 
MacPherson, president and _ editor; 
John H. Muller, vice-president and 
general manager; Raymond Bill, 
treasurer; Robert Smallwood, circula- 
tion manager; Barbara Lamb, associate 
editor; Philip Salisbury, consulting 
editor. 

* * * 


Plastics, published by the Ziff-Davis 
Publication Co., has been admitted to 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations after 
less than two years of existence... . 
The staff of Cosmetic and Drug Pre- 
view, forthcoming weekly newspaper 
of the cosmetic and drug industry, is 
completed with the appointments of 
Russell Rhodes, managing editor; 
Marie Weld, fashion and beauty edi- 
tor; Virginia Sue Wilson, Gertrude 
Olshaker, and Robert Granitz, associ- 
ate editors... . Vin Moynahan, former 
editor and business manager of Soda 
Fountain Service, becomes general 
manager of Soda Fountain Manage- 
ment. ...D. B. Walters joins publi- 
cation staff of Finish, porcelain 
enameling and ceramic finishing in- 
dustry publication. . Perkins H. 
Bailey becomes new editor of Men’s 
Wear Magazine which he has served 
as director of fashion merchandising 
and fashion promotion since joining 
the publication. 


Magazines 


Fawcett Publications, Inc.,  an- 
nounces that newsstand circulation of 
True increased 47% or 209,890 copies 
during the last six months of 1945 
as compared with the same period in 
1944, showing largest percentage of 
increase registered similarly for any 
magazine having ABC entrance; that 
the Lloyd H. Hall Editorial Analysis 
Bureau reports True Confessions 
Magazine devoted a large percentage 
of its editorial content to subjects of 
national affairs, health, and medical 
science during 1945 than any other 
magazine in the romance or women’s 
service field; that a 56% imcrease in 
lineage advertising food and house- 
hold products over the previous year 
developed during 1945 in the Fawcett 
Women’s Group. 

* * * 

With The United States News: 
Chet Bokelund, new national adver- 
tising sales manager; Norman O. 
Mick, associate director of advertising 


of The United States News and Wo,/d 
Report; Harold L. Behlke appointed 
to advertising sales staff. 

William L. Chenery, publisher of 
Collier's, and Edward Anthony, pub- 
lisher of Woman’s Home Companion, 
are new vice-presidents of The Cro- 
well-Collier Publishing Co. Albert 
Benjamin, an associate editor of The 
American Magazine before leaving for 
the Armed Forces, returns to be ad- 
vertising promotion manager. . . . 
Joe Godfrey, Jr., is appointed western 
manager of Parade... . E. W. Carl- 
son, formerly of Liberty Magazine, 
is appointed to the staff of Science 
Illustrated, new McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion which will make its first appear- 
ance on the newsstands April 1. 


it’s A GOOD 
MORNING IN 


ST. LOUIS 


AFTER A COM- 
FORTABLE NIGHT 
aT 


WASHINGTON AT NINTH 


i 
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YOUNG EXPERIENCED 
AMBITIOUS 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


Currently employed, resigning effective 
April 15, desires sales executive pos- 
ition. Specialized experience in Sales 
and Advertising management and policy, 
manufacturing methods and _ control, 
property and rental values, building 
construction and materials, real estate 
taxation, and negotiation. Address 2279, 
c/o Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


in the 

Central 
West 

PREFER 


Chicago Journal 
of Commerce 


AMBITIOUS MEN IN SALES and 
PUBLIC RELATIONS — BE PREPARED. 
Don’t risk making introductions, speeches, 
business talks until you learn this easily ac- 
quired, quickly applied formula of minimum 
ESSENTIALS of PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


ST. JOHNS-COATES METHO® 
313 East 40th St., New York RE. 4-0148 
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SEND for this colorful mew 


lis FREE! Its NEW! 
Its USEFUL! 


Decal Sign Book. ..MOW! 


Unavoidably delayed in production, 
Meyercord’s full color Decal Sign 


Ad-Visor, according to present | 


schedules, will be available in lim- 
ited quantities for early Spring 
distribution. Be sure to reserve 
your copy now! It’s packed with 
suggestions and ideas for product 
promotion and dealer identifica- 
tion. See where and how America’s 
leading advertisers use Decal point- 


HE MEYERCORD Co. 


of-sale signs. The Ad-Visor suggests 
dozens of unusual designs and 
treatments for hundreds of prod- 
ucts. Learn how you can cash in on 
“sidewalk circulation” and “‘store 
traffic’ sales possibilities with 
colorful, lasting, low cost Meyer- 
cord Decals. Reserve your copy of 
the Decal Sign Ad-Visor now. All 
requests will be filled in the order 


received. Please address Dept. 42-3. 


World's Largest Decalcomania Manufacturers 


Be WEST tAKE STREET ©“ © © CHICAGO 44, 


1s, 


The Meyercord Co. 
offers a complete library 
of literature on Decal 
nameplates, Decal prod- 
uct decorations, Truck 
Decals, as well as Decal 
advertising signs. Your 
requests are invited. 
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Comment 


ALANCE IN TOP LEVEL MANAGEMENT: 


There never was a time when American business 


had greater need than now for a dynamic atti-_ 


tude of sales-mindedness at the top management 
level. Company boards that are dominated by production 
and legal and financial brains might well undertake some 
searching self-appraisal to make certain that the sales side 
of the business is given adequate representation in the 
general staff set-up, that sales problems are accorded the 
attention they deserve, and that the man in charge of sales 
be given the full support he needs in the years immediately 
ahead. 


It’s only natural that a company president who has come 
up through the factory should take a deeper personal in- 
terest in production than in any other major phase of the 
business. A trained legal man who has come to the top 
may be signally lacking in sympathy for a sales department 
that now is expected to produce the greatest volume of 
business in the firm’s history. A financial man may have 
great difficulty in understanding that a business must spend 
money to make money, must now be given adequate budgets 
for advertising, sales promotion, sales training, and cus- 
tomer service beyond limits heretofore regarded as allow- 
able and reasonable for such activities. 


Fortunate, indeed, is the company whose incumbent chief 
grew up in sales, for sales are now in the position produc- 
tion occupied before and during the war. All the increased 
production efficiencies we have now achieved will go for 
naught if large volumes of goods cannot be placed, at a 
rapid rate, in the hands of satisfied consumers. 


If, therefore, the sales side of business does not now 
have adequate representation in the general councils, and 
very specific provision is not being made to tune the 
thinking of general management to the needs of the sales 
department, now is the time to make such provisions. For 
some companies this will mean a clean break with tradition 
—especially, for example, in very old firms where engi- 
neering brains have dominated the corporate set-up from 
the very beginnings of the company history. 


Periodical studies of the makeup of boards of directors 
show clearly that where lack of balance exists with respect 
to adequate representation for all important phases of 
management, it is most often the sales side that has been 
weak. Slowly, a new trend is developing—one, in our 
opinion, that ought to be rapidly accelerated because of our 
now dominant need to create jobs. This trend is bringing 
more and more sales-minded men into key positions at the 
top, and is bringing along with it, some thought in the 
direction of having labor and consumers represented on 
company boards. Such a pattern at the top management 
level is bound to increase over-all operating efficiency. 


ORMEL EXPLAINS: In this issue (page 46) 
SALES MANAGEMENT reports on an exceedingly 
interesting and significant experiment on the part 


of Hormel & Co. in which a systematic effort has 
been made, over a two-year period, to explain the economics 
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of advertising to Hormel’s own employes. The story of 
how they did it—and why they did it—is commended to 
every reader for study. 


It's an odd anomaly that advertising, itself an interpre- 
tive tool, has done such a poor job of educating the public 
about itself. The average worker in a factory (even many 
of the men on an average sales force!) regards advertising 
as a luxury, or a frill, or a conceit on the part of business, 


They would not think for a moment of questioning the | 


necessity for hiring a sales force to sell the company’s 
products, but they can think of 40 reasons for challenging 
advertising expenditures. Yet advertising, like a salesman, 
is only a tool of selling, a means for buying additional 
business at low cost. 


Part of this misunderstanding is traceable to the fact 
that advertising so often is described in terms of a big- 
figure budget instead of in terms of what is being bought 
with the money. Hormel, in explaining its own advertising 
to its own business family, breaks down the big figures and 
talks about advertising in terms of its unit-costs. Pictured 
in that fashion, the expenditures have become reasonable, 
understandable, and justifiable. 


If the Hormel experiment could be multiplied hundreds 
of times in business all over the country, tremendous gains 
to advertising as an industry would result. And the indi- 
vidual company management would not everlastingly open 
themselves to adverse criticism when budgets for adver- 
tising come up for passage. Hormel deserves a merit award 
for its forthright campaign to explain the why behind its 
advertising to the people who should be most interested: 
those for whom that advertising helps so materially to 
provide jobs. 


AKE RESERVATIONS NOW: The dates are 

May 20-23. The place is the Stevens Hotel, 

Chicago. The event: The annual convention ot 

the National Federation of Sales Executives. The 
theme of the meeting is “Selling in an Expanding Econ- 
omy.” It will probably draw the largest attendance in the 
Federation’s history. 


General chairman for the convention is Harold Laidley 
of the White Motor Co., Cleveland, who, if his record 
means anything, will turn out a fine job of organization, 
subject matter, speaker talent, and timing. Associated with 
him are Gene Flack, advertising and trade relations counsel, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., as vice-chairman, and Arthur 
Hood, director of dealer relations, Johns-Manville Corp., 
as program chairman. 


During the war, because of ODT travel and convention 
rulings, the Federation held only straight business meet 
ings, with limited attendance. Since those restrictions have 
been lifted, all of the regional meetings have attracted 
large numbers of attendees as an expression of the recog: 
nized need on the part of sales executives for “post 
graduate” training in modern marketing techniques. - - : 
You'd better come along and sit in on the discussions. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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